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BURLAP AVAILABLE 


FOR WOOL BAGS 


STOCK LIMITED 


Contract for Your Needs Now! 
DELIVERIES, FIRST QUARTER, 1948 


BE SURE OF YOUR SUPPLY! 


ALSO PAPER FLEECE TWINE IN 1-LB. BALLS, 
CKED IN 50-LB. OR 100-LB. CARTONS 


% WHEN BETTER WOOL BAGS ARE % 
% MADE MENTE WILL MAKE THEM! »% 


MENTE & CO, INC. 


HOUSTON W ORLEANS SAVANNAH 
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Since we started feeding MoorMan’s Range 
Sheep Mineral to our ewes ... we have had 
the best percentage of lambs, and the best 
quality lambs we have ever had. I can 
recommend MoorMan’s Range 
Sheep Mineral very highly. 
J. W. Newman 
Twin Falls County, Idaho 














Ranchers Hail New Waste-Free Granular Minerals 


‘‘“Custom-Made” Formulas Supply 
_All Mineral Needs of Range Stock 


Every pound reduces your need for costly winter feed 


Surest way to reduce the extra cost of win- that stock can absorb the elements they need 
ter feed and keep stock thrifty is to supply without overeating. and thus save costly 


. . . . . 9, 
them with ALL their mineral requirements winter feed. The new granular form is easy- 
by feeding a ‘‘custom-made”’ mineral sup- to-handle, reduces waste—goes a long way. 
plement instead of an unbalanced or incom- There’s a special MoorMan Mineral Supple- 


plete formula. MoorMan’s ‘‘Custom-Made”’ ment ‘‘Custom-Made”’ for each kind of live- 








i : ~geritn SINCE 1885 

Minerals for Range feeding are scientifically stock, and each method of feeding, all de- 

balanced in different formulas. Each con- veloped and proved on the World, Largest MADE-TO-MEASURE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 

sag Sgn ies agen —— lg ~~ Mineral Experiment Farm, and in many field AND PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 

e particular e of animal for whic 

itis ‘eapedialle ou ‘ tests. Let your MoorMan Man help you solve —developed and proved on the world’s 
your mineral feeding problems, or write, lor emi sex Sent farm 

Each formula is carefully compounded so MoorMan Mfg. Co., Quincy, Illinois. Gre — cial as 





COUPON! CLIP and Maik 


“| have been with Moorman’s more than 20 years, and have made a MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILLINOIS K-12 
an . . a 
better than average living in all that time. Ocheck here for further information and prices 
: e on MoorMan’s Mineral Supplements and Protein 
WANTED! More Men for full-time Sales Work | Goncontrates. 
Greatly increased demand for mineral supplements. protein concen- 
trates, patented Sodium Fluoride hog worm expeller and other live- Name 
stock accessories. requires additional men between the ages of 25 
and 50 to distribute MoorMan’s Products in protected territories. Address 
Moorman’s policy of personalized service, direct-to-farm calls. re- 
quires more men. No experience necessary to start. Car needed. Sales R.F.D City 
reach large tonnage. Earn while in training. Good pay. Mr. Abe 
Krieger, of Bellflower, Calif., reports exceptional earnings for a County Township 
20-year period. Rapid expansion and promotion plan opens big et @ 
future for still better positions as Managers. Work for the world's 
oldest and largest manufacturer of mineral feeds and protein con- * Check here if you are interested in 
centrates. Check coupon to get more facts about this good naving iob 


MAIL COUPON TODAY—» 
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paying job as a Moorman Salesmar 


Abe Krieger 
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Vitamin-Rich | 
Ful-0-Pep Feeds Provide \ 
Feeding Benefits 
Often Lacking in 
Winter Range 


SUPPLEMENT your winter range by feeding Ful-O- 
Pep 32% Sheep Feed Concentrate which is fortified 


with Concentrated Spring Range*, a vitamin boost % = 
derived from fresh, tender, young cereal grasses... WSs \\ WO 
‘ Se, “tn, Why 
aA 





Grand Champion Lamb 
(Junior Division) of the 
American Royal Fat Stock 
Show. Owned by Sally Ann 
Chitwood, Garber, Okla. 
Sally Ann raised her lamb 
on Ful-O-Pep. 






cut at the height of their vitamin richness and care- >» 
fully dehydrated to preserve their nutritious feeding \ : \) 
goodness for year around use. \ 4) \ 
PROVIDE lush grass feeding benefits for your flock N Ly 
all year around by feeding Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep \\FULQPEpA 
Feed Concentrate fortified with Concentrated Spring \\" ti 
Range, nature’s richest combination. 32% ‘ 
FOR YOUR SUPPLY of Ful-O-Pep Feeds see your local \\ SHEEp F ‘, 
Ful-O-Pep dealer today. CONCENTRATER y *Reg, | 
U.S. 
y Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. L-88, Chicago 4, Ill. 











THE COVER 


The winter sheep scene on this month’s 
cover was photographed by Will C. Minor 
of Fruita, Colorado. 














HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 






































When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 



































The Cutting Chute 


Farm Bureau Head Resigns 


Edward A. O’Neal is retiring as president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
He is 72 years old and has been head of the 
Farm Bureau for 16 years. His successor 
will be named at the Bureau’s convention ip 
Chicago next month. 


Havana Trade Conference 


A charter for the I.T.O. (International 
Trade Organization) will probably be put 
into final form at the trade confereng 
which opened in Havana, Cuba, on Novem- 
ber 21. While the United States wrote the 
original charter, it has been gone over with 
a “fine-toothed comb,” figuratively speak- 
ing, chapter by chapter by the Eighteen 
Nations Committee holding meetings at 
London, New York, and Geneva during thé 
past two years. Russia, Yugoslavia, Ethi- 
opia, Saudi Arabia, and Siam of the United 
Nations are not taking part in the trad 
conference. With several countries who are 
not members of the U. N. attending, it is 
expected that there will be around 1,20( 
delegates from fifty countries taking part 
in the conference. 


You Can’t Denude the Desert 


A very excellent reply to some of the mis- 
leading statements about the use of public 
lands by members of the livestock industry 
is made by A. C. Esplin of the Utah State 
Agricultural College in the Westerner for 
October. He bases his article largely a 
the diary of Major J. W. Powell who ex- 
plored the Colorado River and the Great 
Basin in 1869-72. 


Hampshires in Czechoslovakia 


Eleven thousand Hampshire sheep have 
recently been delivered to Czechoslovakia 
as part of the rehabilitation program there, 
it is reported. A substantial part of th 
purchase was made in England. 


Per Capita Consumption of 
Wool in U. S. A. 


Consumption of wool has increased from 
approximately 2-1/8 pounds, on a clean con- 
tent basis, per capita from 1919-1940, to ap- 
proximately 4-3/4 pounds on the same basis 
at the present time. 


—American Wool Council 
Farmers to the Rescue 


Pilot Clinton Shiffer of Phoenix, Arizona, 
and Dr. Lytle S. Adams of the Internationa! 
Seed Pellet Company, his wife and son, also 
of Phoenix, who were on their way to Idaho 
for Government range reseeding work, ral 
up against some weather difficulties in cen 
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tral Utah on November 12. By “buzzing” 
they conveyed their distress to the inhabi- 
tants of the small farming community of 
Wellington in east-central Utah. The farm- 
ers answered their call in.100 automobiles, 
turning their lights on some pasture lands, 
which enabled the fliers to land safely— 
stopping within 10 feet of a ditch. 


Livestock Experiment Farm 
For North Dakota 


The recent gift of 310 acres of land from 
the citizens of Fargo to the North Dakota 
Agricultural College at that place is making 
possible the establishment of a livestock ex- 
perimental farm. Purchase of the acreage, 
which adjoins college property, was accom- 
plished by the raising of $31,000 through 
popular subscription. 


“Felt” 


Felt, crudely formed by beating steaming 
wet mats of the hair of domestic animals, 
principally sheep’s wool, found invaluable 
uses in clothing and shelter of the European 
nomads from time immemorial, according 
to “The Chemurgic Digest.” The “yurts” 
or portable huts, saddle cloths and blankets 
of Mongolian tribesmen, even today, are of 
felt, laboriously fabricated by methods that 
have been used for hundreds of years and 
handed along from one generation to the 
next. 


Greater Shrinkage in Longer 
Staple, Coarse Wools 


Longer or staple wools in medium and 
carser grades from Half Blood down to 
Quarter Blood, according to a study made 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Wyoming, shrink more 
than shorter wool. This assertion is based 
on shrinkage determinations on fleeces of 
different grades and lengths within each 
grade, which the station wool department 
made on the 1944 and 1945 Wyoming clips. 
Shrinkages for staple and French combing 
wool in three different grades of coarse wool 
follow: Half Blood, 62, 60.8; Three-Eighths 
Blood, 60.2, 57.4; and Quarter Blood, 55.1, 
44.6, respectively. The same sampling 
showed a shrinkage of 62.9 per cent for fine 
staple wool and 65.6 per cent for fine 
French combing wool.” 

R. H. Burns, head of the station’s wool 
department, attributes part of the heavier 
shrinkage in the staple or longer wools of 
the coarser grades to a larger content of 
dirt and sand. The difference in dirt con- 
tent between the shorter and longer wools 
in the Three-Eighths Blood and Quarter 
Blood grades amounted to around three per 
cent. 


U.S. Wools Interest Australians 


An exhibit of United States wools and 
pictures of sheep raising in Montana re- 
tently aroused considerable interest in Au- 
tralia. Five samples of wool produced in 
this country, as well as a pictorial display 
of herders (called shepherds in Australia) 
at work on the Montana range were shown 
at the Sheep Show and Sales at Sydney, 
and evoked comment among Australian 
sheep raisers, most of whom expressed sur- 
prise that the United States could produce 
wool of such class and fineness. There also 
were many inquiries regarding the blood 
systems and counts of each class of United 
States wool displayed. 
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227,.000-MILE YARDSTICK 


Railroad progress is measured by the 
exact yardstick of results... results which 
show up in better service to the public 
by all American railroads—227,000 miles 
of them. 


Results in more efficient freight service: 
The amount of work done each day 
by the average freight car practically 
doubled between 1926 and 1946. And 
in the first five months of 1947 it was 
almost 10% more than in 1946! That’s 
one important reason why railroads 
are able to handle the greatest peace- 
time trafic in history — including 
1947’s record-breaking wheat crop — 
with fewer freight cars than they have 
had in many years! 


Results in better passenger service: 
Railroads were the pioneers in air con- 
ditioning. Today practically every pas- 
senger car on principal runs is air con- 
ditioned. As far back as 1934, railroads 
introduced streamlined trains. And 
— although no passenger equipment 
could be built in the war years—today 
around 150 of these trains, sleek sym- 
bols of modern transportation, cover 
100,000 miles every 24 hours. Many 
more are being built! 


Results in greater safety: 


In 1946 collision, derailment, and 
other train accidents resulted in only 
one passenger fatality for each 996,- 
000,000 miles traveled! (That’s right 
— almost a billion miles!) 


hese facts are a matter of record. They 
are practical, down-to-earth yardsticks of 
railroad progress. Railroad progress is the 
product of many minds... of much plan- 
ning...of constant research...of wide co- 
operation and the expenditure of billions 
of dollars. And in measuring progress, 
it’s not promises but resu/ts that count. 
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TO CONTINUE THIS PROGRESS 


...the railroads must earn an ade- 
quate income. 


Over the last 25 years — and that in- 
cludes the war years — the railroads 
have earned an average of only 34% 
annually on their net investment. 


Most people think 6% would be no 
more than fair. 


And 6% is the minimum the railroads 
need to continue to provide the kind 
of transportation you want. 








Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Coming to the Convention 
By the Trainload 


The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation, through its secretary, Vestel 
Askew, is arranging for a special train to 
carry association members from San An- 
gelo to Salt Lake City for the 83rd annual 
gathering of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, through its secretary, Vestel 
gelo around Friday, January 23rd and ar- 
rive in Salt Lake City on the 25th. 

Large representations from other States 
are also coming to the convention and a 
good time will be had by all if present plans 
of the National Wool Growers Association, 
the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce and 
the Utah Wool Growers do not miscarry. 


Grains Wasted by Insects, 
Rats and Moles 


New methods to aid in the control of in- 
sects that damage stored grains have been 
developed by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. The use of residual- 
type spray applications of DDT to empty 
wooden storage bins and other storage 
places is one measure recommended. An- 
other is treatment of seed grains with a 
dust containing 3 per cent of DDT at the 
rate of 1/, ounce per bushel or with non- 
poisonous dusts such as magnesium oxide 
at the rate of one ounce per bushel.. Fumi- 
gation of farm-stored grain is practiced to 
some extent but should be greatly increased. 
Improved storage facilities including tight- 
er construction to permit more general use 
of fumigation are also needed. Use of 
standardized red squill baits for controlling 
rats is recommended by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. Antu is also recommended for 
the control of brown rats, as well as regular 
use of traps and other standard methods 
of control. It is also helpful to clean up 
piles of rubbish or old boards where rats 
might find shelter. Rat control is relatively 
easy on premises where “good housekeep- 
ing” is practiced. 


Corn Loan Program 


Corn loans and purchase rates for the 
1947 crop ranging by counties from $1.27 
to $1.56 a bushel, an average of $1.37 na- 
tionally, have been announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Last year’s national 
average loan was $1.15 a bushel and the 
Sia between counties varied from $1.05 to 

1.34. 


Research to Determine Harmful 
Effects of Insecticides 


Because of the increased demand for, and 
use of, such new insecticides as DDT, ben- 
zene hexachloride, chlorinated camphene 
and chlordane to control insect pests of 
livestock and farm crops, studies are being 
inaugurated to determine the extent if any 
of their harmful effects on animals and 
plants. The studies will be conducted at 
Kerrville, Texas, and the Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland, under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 


Governors’ Wool Conference 
Postponed 


The meeting of western governors called 
by Governor W. Lee Knous of Colorado to 
consider the development of wool processing 
plants in the West, will not be held until 
some time early in January, it is reported. 
The governors of Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and New Mexico will act as a Policy 
Committee. The conference was originally 
set for November. 
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Tariff and Your Industry 


ISTORY of tariff is again repeating 
itself with the State Department’s 
announcement that the concessions 
given foreign countries make the new 
level of tariffs the lowest since the Un- 
derwood-Simms Act of 1913. At that 
time wool was placed on the free list. 
Under the Geneva Trade Agreements 
the import duty on wool is reduced, ef- 
fective January 1, 1948, from 34 cents 
per clean pound to 25% cents on wool 
finer than 44’s. In addition, the duty 
on wool manufactured goods is reduced 
25 per cent. The duty on mohair is cut 
from 34 cents to 22 cents per pound. 

History shows it was eight years be- 
tween the passage of the Underwood- 
Simms Act and the enactment of the 
Emergency Tariff of 1921. However, a 
war intervened in that period. These 
reductions are made following a war, 
so the enactment of another emergency 
tariff will probably not be so long-de- 
layed—barring war in the near future. 

As soon as the American people rea- 
lize through bitter experience what the 
State Department has done to Ameri- 
can industry, proper action will again 
be taken. 

Many industries at the present time 
have been lulled into acquiescence by 
Government subsidies, large profits, 
increased demand for products, ete. 
The sheep industry is not one of those. 
Our industry is at the “crossroads.” It 
can produce 875 million pounds of meat 
and 425 million pounds of wool per 
year, or let foreign countries take over. 

The blow handed the industry by our 
State Department in the face of re- 
peated promises from President Roose- 
velt and President Truman that the 
domestic industry would not be injured 
by tariff concessions improves the 
chances for the latter course of action. 

With world trade in a very confused 
condition, with the United States the 
only principal free enterprise country 
with sound currency, why the rush to 
give away domestic industry? Could 
it be the Administration is hedging its 
activities so that regardless of the out- 
come of the 1948 elections they will have 
succeeded in carrying out the policy of 
so-called reciprocal trade? 

The agreements made, effective the 
first of the year, last a minimum of 24% 
years, regardless of whether the Recip- 
tocal Trade Agreements Act is re- 
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newed prior to June 12, 1948, or not. 
Don’t depend on the “escape clause” 
in the agreements. It is doubtful if it 
will ever be used by the President, un- 
less the whole attitude of so-called re- 
ciprocal trade is changed. 

These agreements are effective with- 
out any Congressional action as far as 
the United States is concerned. Many 
of the foreign countries must secure 


Behold the Stockman 


H. V. Mumford cf the University of Illi- 
nois once said: 





Behold the stockman. Artist and ar- 
tisan. 


He may be polished or a diamond in 
the rough—but always a gem— 
Whose devotion to his animals is sec- 
ond only to his love of God and fam- 
ily; 

Whose gripping affection is temp- 
ered by his inborn sense of the true 
proportions of things; 

Who cheerfully braves personal dis- 
comfort to make sure his livestock 
suffer not. 

To him there is rhythm in the clat- 
ter of the horse’s hoof, music in the 
bleating cf the sheep and in the low- 
ing of the herd. 

His approaching footsteps call forth 
the affectionate whinney of recogni- 
tion. 

His calm, well modulated voice in- 
spires confidence and wins affection. 
His coming is greeted with demon- 
strations of pleasure, and his going 
with evident disappcintment. 

He sees something more in cows 
than the drudgery of milking; more 
in swine than the grunt and squeal; 
more in the horse than the patient 
servant, and more in sheep than the 
golden hoof. 

Herdsman, shepherd, groom—yes, 
and more. Broadminded, bigheart- 
ed, whole-souled; whose life and 
character linger long after the cord- 
ial greeting is stilled and the heavy 
handshake is but a memory; whose 
silent influence forever lives. 

May his kind multiply and replenish 
the earth. 


ratification by their governing bodies, 
but our State Department can sell us 
“short” the first of January. 

In the case of wool importation, the 
entire procedure is extremely unsound. 
The United States Treasury will prob- 
ably lose 20 to 25 million dollars in 
revenue by the tariff reduction. The 
American consumer will gain nothing, 
because the Joint Organization—the 
world monoply—has raised the price 
of wool equivalent to the tariff reduc- 
tion. The taxpayers will continue to 
support domestic wool until December 
31, 1948, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will sell the medium wools 
on hand, and purchased in the future, 
at prices competitive with lower cost 
foreign wools. 

Neither will business in the United 
States gain in the near future by con- 
cessions in tariff granted by foreign 
countries, because of the regulation of 
imports by means other than tariffs. 
Some methods now used are quotas, 
embargoes, exchange restrictions, pref- 
erences, bilateral agreements, govern- 
mental monopolies, etc. It is interesting 
to note that on the same day that tar- 
iff reductions were announced, Canada 
placed further restrictions on imports 
from the United States, estimated to 
affect U. S. business a total of $300,- 
000,000 per year. 

The State Department not only of- 
fered no objection to these new Ca- 
nadian restrictions, but termed them a 
“necessary evil” and said that Canada 
would probably be forced to more dras- 
tic action later. What benefit can 
American business hope to gain by 
such State Department inspired agree- 
ments? 

Few, if any, foreign countries are in 
a position to live up to the intent of the 
agreements. Only the American con- 
cessions will be strictly adhered to, 
which makes the so-called reciprocal 
trade agreements a one-way street 
with domestic industries carrying the 
burden. 

Tariff for an essential domestic 
sheep industry is no more, if as much 
of, a protection for raw materials as 
immigration laws are protection for 
American labor. Would labor desire 
the elimination of embargoes and quot- 
as on foreign labor? It would reduce 
the cost of production of domestic 
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wool. Labor constitutes approximate- 

ly 35 percent of the total cost of pro- 

duction in the domestic sheep industry. 
J. M. J. 





Freight Rate Hearings 


IVESTOCK representatives not only 
protested the railroads’ petition for 
a general increase in freight rates, but 
declared that rates on their products 
should be reduced in the interest of 
equity on the second of a three-day 
(November 17 to 19) hearing held in 
Salt Lake City by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Commissioner 
Clyde B. Aitchison conducted the hear- 
ings, held in connection with Ex Parte 
166 in which the carriers are asking 
for a 28 percent advance in freight rates 
in the West and South, and one of 38 
percent in the ‘East. 


Dr. H. C. Gardiner of Anaconda, 
Montana, was the principal witness for 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and he also represented the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raiser’s Association. 
Liquidation in sheep which had run 
from 35 to 40 percent generally and as 
much as 50 percent in Montana, Dr. 
Gardiner said, would be accelerated 
under the increased cost burden that 
would result if the rate increase became 
effective. He emphasized particularly 
the inequitable relationship between the 
current wool freight rates and those on 
other commodities. Referring to the 
Commission’s investigation of wool 
rates, he expressed the hope that a de- 
cision thereon would soon bring relief 
to the industry in that connection. 


James A. Hooper, secretary of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association, fur- 
ther attested the inability of the live- 
stock industry to meet additional costs, 
and also testified to the inequity in the 
wool rates, citing the fact that among 
all of the products that move under the 
so-called commodity rates wool carries 
the highest rate. 


President William B. Wright of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion told Commissioner Aitchison that 
production costs are continuing to rise 
and that livestock producers are not re- 
ceiving large profits. Increased freight 
rates, Mr. Wright asserted, would shift 
more of the livestock transportation to 
trucks, thereby nullifying the effect of 
any rate increase in enlarging carriers’ 
revenue. 


Services of the railroad were criti- 


NATIONAL SECRETARY AND 
TARIFF BROADCAST 


Secretary Jones of the National 
Wool Growers Association defended 
the value of protective tariff, with par- 
ticular application to the wool indus- 
try, in a broadcast over NBC’s San 
Francisco station on Friday, Novem- 
ber 21, from seven to seven-thirty 
p.m. 


Sponsored by the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California, in con- 
junction with the San Francisco News, 
this weekly broadcast on November 21 
was devoted to a discussion of ‘’World 
Trade as the Basis for World Peace.” 


Dr. J. B. Condliffe, head of the De- 
partment of Economics, University of 
California, and Honorable Gordon Hu- 
son of the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton supported the theory that the world 
would run much more smoothly with 
low tariffs or greater freedom in trade. 

While not discounting the ability of 
these tariff opponents, the reports 
reaching the National Wool Grower 
office from those fortunate enough to 
be tuned in on the broadcast are unani- 
mous in stating that the National Sec- 
retary came out on top and represent- 
ed the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and wool growers in general 
in an exceptionally capable manner. 

Special commendation is also due 
Frank Clarvoe, editor of the San Fran- 
cisco News, who acted as moderator. 








cized by Thomas Arnold of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee of the American National. How- 
ever, the improved services of the 
Union Pacific between Salt Lake and 
Ogden and the Los Angeles market 


were commended by Mr. Hooper in his - 


testimony. 

An exhibit giving the comparative 
rates on livestock, fresh meat, and pack- 
inghouse products was explained and 
put into the record by George Shuler, 
Jr., of the Transportation Division of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The presentation of livestock wit- 
nesses was handled by Charles E. Blaine, 
commerce specialist for the two nation- 
al livestock associations. He also made 
the general statement for the livestock 
industry. Exhibits he presented showed 
that livestock rates are the highest of 
all time because they were not lowered 
during the depression; the average live- 





stock rates without any increase are 
207.4 percent of those prescribed ip 
1915, he said. That the increases jn 
livestock rates had not benefited the 
railroads was shown, Mr. Blaine de. 
clared, by the fact that livestock, as late 
as 1928, furnished 1.22 percent of all 
rail traffic and paid 2.3 percent of the 
total revenue, while in 1946 it furnished 
only .73 percent of the total traffic and 
paid 1.69 percent of the revenue. 


The handling of livestock by the car. 
riers, Mr. Blaine further testified, was 
less efficient than it had ever been, 
“The railroads tell us in one breath,” 
Mr. Blaine stated, “that the rates have 
been, and are too low yet, but under 
routing instructions incorporated in 
their tariffs, there are innumerable 
cases where they handle livestock over 
circuitous routes merely to give some 
line a long haul.” 


His statement also showed that wool 
pays a higher rate than eggs on which 
the carriers have greater liability for 
damage, and also greater than those on 
matches and chemicals. 


Under cross-examination Mr. Blaine 
agreed that the livestock industry 
should carry its “fair” share of main- 
tenance cost of the nation’s transporta- 
tion system, but because of this belief 
the livestock rates should be reduced. 


The mining, sugar, and other inter- 
ests put in their arguments against the 
proposed freight rate increases on Mon- 
day and Wednesday of the three-day 
Salt Lake hearing. Mr. Aitchison con- 
ducted a hearing in Los Angeles on No- 
vember 21, and on November 28 he 
heard testimony on livestock interests 
and others at Portland, Oregon. Other 
members of the Commission are hold- 
ing hearings at other points of the coun- 
try, the final one being scheduled for 
December 8 in Washington, D. C. 





Fast Livestock Schedule 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company has recently established a 
schedule for the movement of livestock from 
Kansas City to Los Angeles with only two 
stops for feed, water and rest, the first at 
Clovis, New Mexico and the second at 
Seligman, Arizona 

This action by the Santa Fe, and the 
speedy movement of livestock from Ogden 
and Salt Lake City to Los Angeles which 
the Union Pacific instituted this summer, 
it is hoped, are the beginning of a general 
trend toward the elimination of waste 
time and livestock flesh and condition In 
movement of livestock to market. 
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Important Dates: January 25 - 29 


HE time of year is here when every- 
one takes stock of himself, his busi- 
ness, and life in general. Psychological- 
ly, and perhaps in other ways, it is well 
to do this. Each individual will, of 
course, map his own program of action 
for the coming year privately, but for 
the sheep industry the final shaping of 
next year’s policy will be done when 
members gather from all parts of the 
West at Salt Lake City, January 25 to 
29. They will give serious consider- 
ation to the grave questions of policy 
confronting the industry: tariff, price 
supports, marketing, promotion and re- 
search, production, grazing, transpor- 
tation, and predator control. Men of 
ability and prominence have been asked 
to bring to the National gathering fact- 
ual information that will help to guide 
the sheepmen in their thinking and ac- 
tion individually and collectively as an 
Association. Program details will be 
printed in the January Wool Grower, 
hut here is a schedule of meetings and 
convention sessions as they are expect- 
ed to be carried out: 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 25 


2:00 p.m.—Meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, American Wool Council. 

7:30 p.m.—Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, National Wool Growers 
Association. 





SHEEPMAN’S CALENDAR 
1948 


"gual 8-10: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
ise. 


January 8-10: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland. 


January 12-13: Washington Wool Growers Con- 
vention, Yakima. 

January 13-15: American National Livestock Con- 
vention, Boise, Idaho. 

January 15-17: Montana Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Butte. 

January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 

January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 

January 18-21: Utah Wool Growers Convention, 
Salt Lake City. 

January 25-29: National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 3-4: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque. 

February 24-29: Southwestern Livestock Show, 
El Paso, Texas. 


August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


National Western Stock Show, 


National Western Wool Show, 


December, 1947 


The financial status of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the 
American Wool Council, last minute 
convention details, and discussion of 
questions to be handled by convention 
committees, will occupy the attention 
of these two executive bodies. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 26 


9:30 aam—Opening of the National 
Wool Growers Association con- 
vention with President Sylvan J. 
Pauly presiding. 

2:00 p.m.—Meeting of Convention 
Committees: General Resolutions, 
Wool Marketing, Lamb Market- 
ing, Forestry, Taylor Grazing, 
Predatory Animal, Transporta- 
tion, Nominating, Budget, and 
General Policy. 


The committees as usual will convene 
first in open sessions or forums and 
anyone interested is invited to sit in at 
any of them and to present specific 
problems and resolutions for the com- 
mittee to consider. Then the commit- 
tees go into executive session and draft 
the resolutions to be acted upon by the 
general assembly. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 27 


9:30 am.—American Wool 
meeting. 


Council 


The “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
home sewing contest and the knitting 
project which the American Wool Coun- 
cil is sponsoring in cooperation with the 
Women’s Auxiliary is bringing the in- 
terest in its work closer to one branch 
of its contributors—the wool growers 
themselves. Since most western wool 
growers contribute to the support of 
this wool promotion work, they will 
want to attend this Council meeting 
and listen to Director Ackerman’s inter- 
esting report on the Council’s work dur- 
ing the past year, and other talks of 
significance in connection with wool 
promotion. 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon and final meet- 
ing, Board: of Directors, Ameri- 
can Wool Council. 

7:30 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association Company. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28 
9:30 a.m.—Lamb Session of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 
1:00 p.m.—Continuation of the Lamb 
Session. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29 

9:30 a.m.—Wool session of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association Con- 
vention; election of officers. 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon and final meet- 
ing, Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 

7:30 p.m.—Banquet, Style Show and 
Dance. 


To show you what they can do with 
your product in its manufactured state, 
young girls and young women, some of 
them daughters of wool growers, are 
bringing dresses, suits, and coats that 
received top ratings in State contests 
to model in a fashion parade at the an- 
nual banquet, and also to compete for 
grand prizes offered in the “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest. You can’t 
afford to miss this. 

The officials of the National Wool 
Growers Association cordially invite 
sheepmen everywhere to attend this, 
the 82nd annual convention. Every- 
thing possible in the way of a good pro- 
gram and pleasant entertainment will 
be done to make your visit a profitable 
one. 

If you haven’t already done so, it is 
suggested that you make your hotel 
reservations early so that you will have 
the accommodations you desire. 





Colorado Secretary 


Resigns 


‘THE resignation of Lloyd N. Case, 

who has served the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association as secretary in 
such an excellent manner since his ap- 
pointment in 1945, has been accepted 
by President E. P. Hazard, but no suc- 
cessor has been named. 

Mr. Case has been asked to do some 
special work on tax matters within the 
State of Colorado, the importance of 
which is generally conceded. There is 
also general recognition, however, that 
the sheepmen’s organization suffers a 
distinct loss through Mr. Case’s resig- 
nation. It needs men of his caliber and 
ability. 
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By Sylvan J. Pauly 





President Pauly of the National Wool Growers 
Association 


Proposals of the National Wool 
Growers Association made by President 
Pauly before the Subcommittee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry of the United 
States Senate, Denver, Colorado, Oc- 
tober 27, 1947, for the protection of 
the sheep industry in a long-range ag- 
ricultural program. 


HE domestic sheep industry is deep- 
ly grateful and highly appreciative 
of the work and accomplishments of 
your committee with respect to provid- 
ing stop-gap legislation in the first ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress for the con- 
tinuation of the wool support program. 
Since November 1945, the Congress 
of the United States has had the prob- 
lems of the domestic sheep industry 
under discussion and deliberation. Your 
committee is well aware of this indus- 
try’s problems and for this reason it is 
not my intention to take the time of 
the committee with extended testimony 
or duplication of the record. 

Briefly, there are approximately 
584,000 wool growers in the United 
States, 112,000 of whom operate in the 
13 Western States, owning 23,198,000 
head of stock, or 71 percent of the total 
sheep in the United States. 
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Both the number of operators and 
sheep numbers are continuing to de- 
cline. This decline in sheep numbers 
and wool production are shown as Ex- 
hibit A. 

EXHIBIT A 
STOCK SHEEP ON FARMS AND THE 


PRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC WOOL 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
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*Our estimate, domestic production in 1947 


The sheep industry is of great eco- 
nomic importance to these thirteen 
States and the country as a whole when 
all segments of the industry are con- 
sidered, such as lamb processors, wool 
pullers, wool scourers, topmakers, wool 
manufacturers, and other labor em- 
ployed to distribute the finished prod- 
uct. 

In utilizing the natural reoccurring 
forage of the 12 Western States and 
Texas, the cash income is shown in 
Exhibit B, and although the cash in- 
come for the sheep industry is higher 
in 1946 than in 1945 by seven million 
dollars (largely due to liquidation of 
breeding stock) the industry has 
dropped in rank of importance from 
seventh to eighth. This indicates the in- 
dustry is not keeping pace with other 
industries of the West. 

We are all aware of the strategic im- 
portance of wool for clothing and lamb 
for meat. The Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board has declared wool as a 
strategic and critical material, subject 
to Government stockpiling. 

As pointed out to this committee 
previously, one of the important factors 
among the causes for liquidation is the 
UNCERTAINTY OF THE FUTURE. 
The uncertainty is caused by: 





A Future Program For the Industry 


(1) Lack of a long-term Government 
wool policy and continued threats of 
tariff reduction. 

(2) Dumping of foreign wool on the 
American market. 

(3) Lack of efficient labor and in- 
creased costs of production. 


(4) Lack of stability in the utiliza- 
tion of grazing resources on public 
lands. 


It is our earnest hope that the first 
mentioned cause of uncertainty—the 
lack of a long-term Government wool 
policy—will be solved as far as possible 
through the deliberations of this com- 
mittee. 

We realize the complexity of the 
problem and particularly as regards 
wool. In the 29-year period from 1918 
through 1946, only once—and that was 
the depression year, 1934—did the pro- 
duction of apparel wool exceed the con- 
sumption. Asa matter of fact, for these 
29 years, production equaled 60 per- 
cent of the consumption of apparel wool 
in the United States. Exhibit C gives 
the picture. Duty-paid foreign wool 
imports amounted to 819,253,000 
pounds in 1946, whereas consumption of 
domestic wool was less than 20 percent 
of total consumption, thereby increas- 
ing the domestic held stocks. These 
stocks, on hand as of August 31, 1947, 
amounted to 352,406,000 pounds. 

It is readily recalled by the gentle- 
men of the committee that the “Wool 
Act of 1947” supports the price of wool 
to the domestic producers at the same 
price wool was supported in 1946, and 
permits the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to dispose of the wool stocks held, 
until December 31, 1948. It was under- 
stood from members of Congress that 
this was only stop-gap legislation for 
wool and that when the long-range pro- 
gram for agriculture was adopted the 
sheep industry would be given equal 
treatment with other agricultural prod- 
ucts. It was admitted that the present 
parity formula was not fair and equit- 
able for products of the sheep industry. 


Remedies and Recommendations 

We reiterate in part to the commit- 
tee our proposed remedies: “There is 
one proper solution of the situation 
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confronting the domestic sheep indus- 
try, whose production is below the 
needs of domestic consumers and 
whose products are essential for the 
protection of the Nation, that is proper 
tariff protection to compensate for the 
difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad (see Exhibit D)..... 
The establishment of quotas on raw 
wool and products processed from wool 
would give protection against unre- 
stricted dumping of foreign wools on 
the domestic market from lower-cost 
producing countries.” 

Duties collected on foreign imported 
wools have been of considerable benefit 
to the United States Treasury (See Ex- 
hibit E). In 1946, all duties collected 
amounted to $481,200,000. Wool duties 
provided $142,200,000, or 30 percent. 

Wool duties collected assisted do- 
mestic agriculture and other programs, 
but not the domestic sheep industry. It 
did not receive one penny of the Sec- 
tion 32* funds for which wool duties in 
1946 provided $42,600,000, or 30 percent 
of wool duties collected. 

A recent development along this line 
is interesting. The world price of wool, 
especially for Fine and Half-blood 
wools, is strong. In fact, American im- 
ports have not been an important factor 
recently in the purchase of United 
Kingdom wools. At the time the rumor 
was received that our State Department 
had offered a 25 percent reduction in 
wool duties to Australia, the world 
price of foreign wools increased by 
about the amount of the proposed cut 
—8% cents per clean pound. 

The results, of course, are obvious 
from the domestic standpoint. The 
American consumer gets no benefit 
from the tariff reduction—free-traders 
always refer to the benefit received by 
the consumer—and the United States 
Treasury loses 84 cents per clean 
pound for all wools imported and Sec- 
tion 32 funds are reduced 2% cents per 
clean pound. On the basis of 1946 
duties, this loss to the U. S. Treasury 
would have amounted to $35,550,000, 
and Section 32 funds would have re- 
ceived $10,650,000 less. 

It is recognized that if the proposed 
cut is made (reduction announced No- 
vember 17, 1947) it is not the 
primary consideration of this commit- 

*Section 32 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, which provides for the use by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of up to 30 percent 
of gross receipts from the duties collected 
under the Custom laws to encourage the ex- 
portation as well as the domestic consump- 


tion of agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts thereof. 


December, 1947 


EXHIBIT B 


CASH INCOME OF VARIOUS AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE IN TWELVE WESTERN STATES AND TEXAS 








For the Year, 1945 
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tee, but the reduction in duty, if made, 
must receive the consideration of all of 
Congress and the effect taken into con- 
sideration by this committee in plan- 
ning for a long range agricultural pro- 
gram if the domestic industry is to sur- 
vive. 

Under the Administration’s present 
policy of so-called freer trade, support 
prices for agricultural commodities 
probably will be continued, but the ma- 
jority in our industry ask for adequate 
tariff protection. 


In view of these facts, we feel it is 
of utmost importance from the stand- 
point of our industry that parity be 
modernized without delay. It is our 
position that a modernized parity with 


a moving base and including hired la- 
bor in its calculation is desirable. We 
endorse the formula of the Department 
of Agriculture, which was presented to 
a joint hearing of the Senate and the 
House Committees on October 7, 
1947. 


As a matter of detail, we urge that 
the Department of Agriculture use their 
latest revised figures for the “average 
price received by farmers” for wool as 
reported in the Department’s “Agri- 
cultural Prices” for July 29, 1947, and 
for sheep and lambs reported in a sim- 
ilar release for August 29, 1947. Exhibit 
F sets forth our computation as de- 
termined from the latest revised figures 


(Continued on page 24) 
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New Wool Tariff 


HE wool industry was dealt a severe 
blow through the Geneva trade 
agreements announced by the State De- 
partment on November 17. The duty 
on raw wool, finer than 44’s, is cut 25 
percent, or from 34 to 25.5 cents per 
pound of clean wool, and on woven 
wools—woolens and worsteds—which 
carry a combined rate, the present spe- 
cific duty of 40 to 50 cents a pound is 
reduced, with one or two minor excep- 
tions, 25 percent, and the ad valorem 
rates, which range from 35 to 45 per- 
cent, are reduced to 25 percent. In con- 
nection with the ad valorem rates on 
woolens and worsteds, the U. S. has re- 
served the right to increase them to 45 
percent if the imports in any one year 
exceed 5 percent of the average annual 
production in this country in the three 
preceding years. 

The rates on mohair, which presently 
are the same as those on wool finer 
than 44’s, are cut from 34 to 22 cents, 
or about 35 percent. In fact, practically 
the entire wool schedule of the tariff 
act is affected, with the exception of 
wools below 44’s, the tariff on which 
was lowered from 29 to 17 cents per 
pound of clean content through the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement with Argen- 
tine in 1941, and the hair of the alpaca, 
llama, cashmere and Angora goat, on 
which the duties were reduced from 34 
to 18 cents per pound of clean content 
in previous trade agreements. 

The duties on all wool and hair 
wastes, with the exception of mungo 
and rags, are reduced. (It will be re- 
called that these duties were already 
cut by the trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom made in 1939. So it 
is the second reduction on them, except 
for the rates on mungo and rags which 
remain at 9 cents.) 


The tariffs on yarns, wholly or in chief 
value, of wool, other than Angora rab- 
bit hair, which were reduced in 1939 
from 40 cents per pound (specific) and 
35 percent advalorem, to 30 cents plus 
30 percent, are set by the Geneva agree- 
ment at 30 cents plus 20 percent ad 
valorem. 


Wool, of course, is only one of the 
many schedules covered in the Geneva 
trade agreement. Altogether some 19 
schedules and 10,000 items are included, 
and the original document is described 
as weighing 20 pounds and containing 
2,049 pages. (For distribution it has 
been printed in four volumes, which 
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retail at $5 the set.) Twenty-three na- 
tions are parties to the agreement, and 
of course all the most-favored nations 
will receive the benefit of the conces- 
sions made by the U. S., whether or 
not they are signers of the pact. For 
the United States and most of the par- 
ticipating countries, the effective date 
of the Geneva agreement is January 1, 
1948. Six-months’ additional time is 
given where some details in official 
ratification are still lacking. The agree- 
ment will endure until January 1, 1951. 
At that time any country, by giving a 
six-months’ written notice, may with- 
draw her concessions. 


An “escape clause” is attached to the 
agreement. It provides that whenever 
the tariff reductions increase imports 
to the extent of threatening or causing 
serious injury to an industry, the re- 
ductions may be modified or canceled. 


Provision is also made for the restric- 
tion by quotas, embargoes, exchange 
control, etc., of imports from the U. S. 
into any countries short of dollars or 
where imports, especially from the U. 
S., greatly exceed exports. 

The concessions given by the U. S. 
are reported as covering 78 percent of 
all imports, either through direct low- 
ering in duties up to 50 percent, or by 
freezing duties now in effect. So far 
as agriculture is concerned, the com- 
modities which benefit under the agree- 
ment are: cotton, soybeans, tobacco, 
fresh and dried fruits, lard, pork, rice, 
fresh and frozen vegetables, condensed 
and dried milk and canned asparagus. 
Those affected adversely are wheat, 
other grains, walnuts, potatoes, wool, 
sugar, butter, cheese, cattle, hops, fish 
and whale oil, and fruits. 


No change is made in the rates on live 
sheep. On live cattle weighing less 
than 200 pounds and over 700 pounds, 
the 1% cents per pound duty is main- 
tained, but the quota on cattle weigh- 
ing less than 200 pounds has been 
doubled, from 100,000 to 200,000 head 
per year, and on cattle weighing 
700 pounds or over, the new quota is 
400,000 head as against 225,000 head. 
Up to 120,000 head of the new quota 
on heavy cattle, can enter the U. S. 
in any three-month period, as compared 
with 60,000 head, the present limit. 
The duty on imports in excess of quotas 
is 2% cents per pound. At present, how- 
ever, all quotas are suspended and the 
rates on all imports are 1% cents a 
pound under a presidential order, and 
until that is terminated, the new quo- 





tas and rates will not be effective. The 
duties on beef, veal, fresh, chilled or 
frozen, are cut in half, that is, from 6 
cents a pound to 3 cents. 


Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
are about the only countries that will 
be benefited by the cattle adjustments 
made by the U.S., on account of sani- 
tary embargoes against other cattle ex- 
porting countries. 


Concessions were granted the U. §. 
by the United Kingdom on some 274 
items, such as motor vehicles, fruits, 
cotton and other farm products, farm 
implements and many items of machin- 
ery. Australia has given concessions, 
by duty reductions and otherwise, on 
half of her imports, especially tobacco, 
refrigerators, tools, automobiles, trac- 
tors and lubricating oils. The other na- 
tions who are parties in the agreement 
have made similar concessions. 


“United States agriculture, in par- 
ticular,” states the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its release of 
November 20, “will not only profit from 
the concessions received on agricul- 
tural items but also from the conces- 
sions received by our export industries, 
which pay in general high wages and 
whose workers, therefore, constitute an 
important sector of the domestic mar- 
ket for such agricultural commodities 
as dairy products, meats, fruits and 
vegetables, tobacco, and cotton goods.” 
Such theory may sound all right from 
the angle of a Washington desk; it’s 
very questionable, on the basis of act- 
ual past history, that it will prove to 
be sound logic. (For other editorial 
comment, see page 5.) 





Montana Wool Program 


The feasibility of developing a wool man- 
ufacturing industry in Montana is under 
consideration. The Montana Chamber of 
Commerce, at the request of Governor Ford, 
is making the study. The entire project, 
according to present proposals, would be 
under the supervision of a commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and in its initial 
stages, would be confined largely to state 
institutions. The weaving looms would be 
manufactured in manual training shops; 
scouring, carding, spinning, and dyeing of 
the wool, which would be on a small scale 
to begin with, would be handled at different 
institutions; training in weaving saddle 
blankets and mats would be given first and 
as the weavers progressed, more difficult 
tasks would be given them; classes in de- 
signing for fabrics would also be conducted, 
and results of the project would be pur- 
chased, under the plan, by a merchandising 
organization set up by the commission. 
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Harold Josendal, one of Wyoming's vice presidents, 
and President Reynold A. Seaverson. 

OCK Springs, as host for the 44th 

annual convention of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, November 
11, 12 and 13, 1947, set a mark for hos- 
pitality and entertainment which will 
be difficult to surpass. 

It first appeared that bad weather 
conditions would severely limit the 
number of Wyoming wool growers who 
would get to the meeting, but before 
the close, a large number were in at- 
tendance, with over 400 attending the 


s banquet and style show. The “Make 


It Yourself With Wool” style show and 
banquet was one of the finest ever 
staged. 

The convention sessions were con- 
ducted on a panel discussion basis and 
undoubtedly brought out most of the 
questions in the minds of the growers. 

Jerry Sotola of the Livestock Bureau, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, addressed the convention on the 
“Nutrition of Range Grasses.” Gover- 
nor Hunt of Wyoming very ably out- 
lined the financial situation of the State 
and prospects for the future. President 
Sylvan J. Pauly covered the activities 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the necessity for unity and suf- 
ficient financing to carry on the activ- 
ities. : 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman, national pres- 
ident of the Women’s Auxiliary, and 
Agnes B. Corrigan, Cody, Wyoming, 
addressed the convention on the “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” program and 
‘Home Craft in Wool.” These ladies 
deserve, and received, much credit for 


their excellent service in wool promo- 
tion, 
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The four vice presidents of the Wyoming Associa- 


tion: Arthur Faulkner of Lander (left), Howard 
Flitner of Greybull, Harold Josendal of Casper, and 
Leonard Hay of Rock Springs. 


A. J. Seitz, vice president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, also 
addressed the convention. 

The remainder of the time was devot- 
ed to panel discussions on work of the 
association, which resulted in a doubl- 
ing of the dues for the Wyoming As- 
sociation from two mills to four mills 
per grease pound; Public Lands and 
Forests; Wool in All of its Phases; Wild- 
life; and Federal and Local Taxation. 
The activities of the ladies are reported 
in the Auxiliary Section of the Wool 
Grower. ‘ 

Reynold Seaverson, Rawlins, was re- 
elected president, as were all of the 
vice presidents: Leonard Hay, Rock 
Springs; Harold Josendal, Casper; How- 
ard Flitner, Greybull, and Arthur 
Faulkner, Lander. J. Byron Wilson 
was again named secretary. 


The resolutions adopted by the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association: 


Stated that the decline in domestic wool 
production had reached a point where it was 
a serious threat to our national defense in 
time of war and to our self-sufficiency in 
time of peace. 

Asked for establishment of a Wool Branch 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Urged the return to a sound tariff policy 
—a protective tariff supported by an im- 
port quota. 





Wyoming's well-known secretary, J. B. Wilson 
of McKinley. 


Requested the establishment of a new par- 
ity for wool. 

Commended work done by various Wyo- 
ming agencies in investigating wool process- 
ing and urged continuation of their efforts. 

Asked for appointment of a committee 
from the directors of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association to meet with a group 
of directors from the Livestock Association 
to discuss possible financial assistance in 
predator control work in Wyoming. 


Urged the Fish and Game Commission to 
continue or increase its appropriation for 
this predator control work; recommended 
continued use of lethal stations, particularly 
with compound 1080; also advocated use 
of 1080 on national forests in Wyoming. 

Recommended that land owners be con- 
sulted by the Wyoming Fish and Game Com- 
mission in matters pertaining to game and 
fish, particularly in connection with the 
hunting season and that land owner’s recom- 
mendations be followed if found reasonable. 

Opposed the reduction of domestic live- 
stock to make room for game on the forest. 

Opposed extensive purchases of land by 
the Fish and Game Commission for game. 

Urged continued cooperation between 
the livestock groups, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and all sportsmen’s clubs. 

Recommended that Congress write an 
over-all public land policy to cover all graz- 
ing on public lands. 

Endorsed the recommendations of the 
House Public Lands Subcommittee to the 
Secretary of Agriculture.( N. W. G., 11-47, 
 Lesd 
Recommended that a permanent policy 
be established by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the Forest Service of giving 
written approval of all cooperative agree- 
ments by the permittees and the service con- 
cerned by both the local and regional of- 
fices. 

Recognized the need of establishment by 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service of a definite non-use range 
r0licy. 

Urged the establishment of legal appeal 
boards in both land agencies. me? 

Urged a Congressional investigation of 
the use of funds by Federal agencies for in- 
formation and education; expressed, the 
need for reductions in appropriations for 
bureau propaganda. : 

Urged the immediate repeal of Section 
8 of the 1947 Deficiency Appropriation Act 
which confines the expenditures of much of 
the funds of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to the Washington office. 
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California's Annual Gathering 


OR twenty-five years or more, Cali- 
fornia sheepmen have gathered at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, for discussions of the industry’s 
problems. The 87th annual conven- 
tion, November 20 and 21, 1947, was no 
exception, when over 300 sheepmen 
and their wives attended the conclave. 
Outstanding addresses were given 
the delegates. Principal among these 
was the president’s address by How- 
ard Vaughn, who made a complete an- 
alysis of the problems and accomplish- 
ments of the association. 

Another inspiring address, and one 
which set delegates to thinking, was 
made by James Mussath, general man- 
ager, California State Chamber of 
Commerce, entitled, “The Heritage of 
America.” He developed the origin of 
the important documents of our Nation 
and showed that by the past actions of 
our forefathers America was made 
great, that through private enterprise 
and freedom we were made strong, 
and these are our heritage and must 
be protected. 





Byron F. McCombs of Orick (left), 
fornia Association; Howard Vaughn of Dixon (center), retiring president; and 
W. P. Wing, California’s able secretary, at the Board of Directors’ luncheon. 


Harry E. Reed, director of Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
USDA, Washington, D. C., told the del- 
egates that more unanswerable ques- 
tions faced the sheep industry today 
than at any other time and predicted 
that demand for meat would exceed 
the supply for some time to come. He 
felt that the Government stocks of 
wool would be materially reduced in 
the next 12 months. 

Dr. Carl Brandt of Stanford Univer- 
sity analyzed the Nation’s food efforts 
to save food grains for Europe. He felt 
that the voluntary effort on the part of 
farmers to save grain was better than 
Government regulation. He also hoped 
that the Government would not try to 
beat down prices by manipulation of 
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retiring vice president of the Cali- 








New president and vice president of the California 
Association, Harry Peterson of Dixon (left) and 
Darrell Zwang of Coalinga. 


exports as long as grain was vitally 
needed for human consumption. He 
pointed out that in the long run there 


was danger of too much grain and not 
enough livestock. 

Panel discussions on various sub- 
jects were held and men outstanding 
in the various fields were asked to 
contribute to the discussion. These in- 
cluded range improvement, and par- 
ticularly the effects of brush burning. 
The foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico 
was discussed by Dr. C. V. Duckworth 
of the California Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Your Secretary covered the subject 
of tariff versus subsidy paid by Gov- 
ernment as a proper method of sup- 
port for the domestic sheep industry. 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman, president of 
the National Women’s Auxiliary, ad- 
dressed the ladies on the subject 


of “Make It Yourself With Wool.” 

Harry Peterson, Dixon, California, 
was elected to succeed Howard Vaughn 
as president. The retiring president 
received a new typewriter as evidence 
of appreciation for the services per- 
formed the past two years. Darrel] 
Zwang of Coalinga, California, was 
elected vice president. A vote of ap- 
preciation was given Byron McCombs, 
the retiring vice president. W. P. 
(Chet) Wing was again named secre- 
tary. 

Resolutions adopted follow, in part: 


Opposed recent lowering of wool tariff 
by State Department; asked that the Goy- 
ernment give serious consideration to the 
best possible method of protection of our 
wool industry. 

Stated that full development of wool pro- 
duction and wool manufacturing in the 
United States should become a national pol- 
icy and resolved that the president of the 
California Wool Growers Association ap- 
point a committee to formulate and propose 
to the coming National Wool Growers’ con- 
vention, a long-range policy for the sheep 
industry. 

Recommended that all trade relations and 
treaties with foreign nations made by the 
State Department require the ratification 





California’s Board of Directors at its luncheon meeting. 


of the United States Senate. 

Recommended C.C.C. readjust their pur- 
chase schedule to comply with the con- 
mand of Congress to support the 1947 and 
1948 wool at the 1946 support level. 

Recommended the formation of a wom- 
en’s auxiliary to assist in wool promotion. 

Favored the formation of an unofficial 
body for the purpose of studying the prob- 
lems of public land use and management 
and to develop basic public policies for use 
and management; body to be composed of 
all interests. 

Urged adoption by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of the recommen- 
dations of the House Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Lands. Opposed turning over of public 
lands in California, which are now being 
administered for grazing, to private owner- 
ship. 

Aout California Fish and Game to enter 
on an educational program to inform hunt 
ers of proper responsibilities when hunting 
on privately owned land. 

Recommended continued 
brush burning. 


and _ extended 
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Recommended cooperation with Govern- 
ment for preservation of bread grains for 
feeding the hungry of Europe. 

Asked that furnishing of accurate mar- 
ket information be continued. 

Endorsed the continuance of shearing 
schools throughout the State. 

Commended both the American Wool 
Council and International Wool Secretariat 
for wool promotion and recommended the 
continuance of the deduction of ten cents a 
bag for the work of the American Wool 
Council. 

Commended the work on the foot-and- 
mouth disease and commended the Federal 
Government in preventing livestock, fresh 
and frozen meats from being imported from 
Mexico into the United States. 

Requested more cooperation, asked for 
increased power for pound masters, and 
urged that the California Wool Growers 
Association work for a dog ordinance in 
every county. 

Recommended that the Representatives 
in Congress from California make every ef- 
fort to reduce Governmental expenditures. 

Deplored the attitude of labor leaders de- 
manding “make work” and “feather bed” 
rules in labor contracts whereby employers 
are required to pay for work not performed 
or wholly unnecessary. 

J. M. J. 





Broadmead Imports 
Champions 


noticed the picture and article in the 

October issue (page 13), sent in by 
Dr. Gardiner about the top ram of the 
year. I also noticed the article men- 
tioned that Mr. Benyon’s champion 
shearling at the Royal Show was sold to 
America. Broadmead Farms was the 
purchaser of this ram. The following 
isa list of his prize winnings: 

As a ram lamb in 1946: 

One of the First Prize Pen of 8 ram 
lambs at Salisbury Sheep Fair. 

One of First and Champion Pen of 3 
ram lambs at Great Hertfordshire 
Show. 

Also the R. A. S. E. Medal for the best 
ram lamb in that show. 


First prize at Oxford County Show. 
First Prize at Bath and West Show. 
First Prize at Royal Show. 


The ram is at present in quarantine 
at the farm of P. J. Rock and Son. 
Drumheller, Alberta, and Mr. Rock 
writes us that the ram is as near per- 
fect as can be imagined. 

Last year we also purchased Mr. 
Benyon’s top shearling ram and many 
of his get will feature our offerings at 
the California and National Ram Sale 
next year. 

We also have in transit six ewes from 
Sir William Rootes’ flock and from the 
B. A. Benyon flock, specially selected 
for us and bred to their top stud rams. 

Harry M. Hawkins 
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COOPERATION 

Mr. L. P. Miles of the Wyoming Co- 
operative Wool Marketing Association 
has notified Mr. J. B. Wilson, secretary 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, that in the 1948 marketing agree- 
ment of that cooperative the following 
clause has been inserted: 

“Unless otherwise directed, the as- 
sociaticn is authorized by grower to de- 
duct from account sale two mills per 
pound for the account of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, to be used 
as membership in the Wyoming and 
National Wool Growers Association 
and fees to the American Wool Council.” 

In the past, and at the present time, 
many handlers of western wools have, 
and are cooperating with the member- 
ship agreement program of seven of the 
Western States. This is the first time 
it has come to our attention, however, 
that handlers have inserted a clause in 
their contract providing for member- 
ship deduction. 

This is a step forward in not only co- 
operation but also in the right direction 
for stronger organization. 





Industry Again Attacked 


HE livestock men, particularly 
sheepmen, were the subject again 
of another attack out of Denver. On 
October 27, Dr. Alfred Crofts of the 
Department of History, University of 
Denver, broadcast a talk whose subject 
was “Grazing and Forest Lands Must 
Be Conserved from Reckless Exploita- 
tion,” under the general head of “It 
May Happen Here.” Sponsored by the 
Social Science Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Denver in cooperation with 
the Rocky Mountain Radio Council, 
the broadcast was one of a series given 
each week on the radio program, 
“Journeys Behind The News.” 
Dr. Croft’s broadcast included such 
statements as the following: 


By today the powerful Silver Bloc of the 
1890’s has given its place to the woolgrow- 
er’s lobby. There are few sheep breeders in 
the Rocky Mountain states, about 7,000 in 
Idaho, 5,500 in Colorado—50,000 all told— 
or enough with their families to fill up the 
population of a single small eastern city. 
Yet this small number scattered through 
every county of the sparsely populated 
mountains, can influence the votes of twen- 
ty United States senators—and hold the bal- 
ance of power in our two-party political 
system. 

Presidential veto* only has saved America 
from another era of “Avalanche Capital- 
ism.” 

But it remained for our America to pro- 
duce the full cycle, from the prodigality of 
nature to man-made desert in one lifetime. 


*Of the original Wool Act of 1947. 


Instead of the shepherd’s staff, the repeat- 
ing rifle was used, clearing the ranges of 
the bobcat, wolf and coyote ..... Not long 
after ’49 the California fcothills were 
“sheeped over” and abandoned to thorn, 
scrub and acrid weeds. 

Dr. Croft also criticized the manner 
in which the House Public luand Com- 
mittee conducted its hearings on graz- 
ing problems this fall. 

Legislative Chairman J. B. Wilson 
and Secretary Jones of the National 
Wool Growers Association, officials of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, and undoubtedly many other 
individuals have attempted to straight- 
en out Dr. Crofts’ point of view. 

In reply to Secretary Jones’ criticism 
of Dr. Crofts’ broadcast, Ben M. Cher- 
rington, director of the Social Science 
Foundation of the University of Den- 
ver, wrote as follows: 

“Allow me to express my apprecia- 
tion of your letter of November 8 in 
which you criticize the broadcast de- 
livered by Dr. Alfred Crofts on our 
“Journeys Behind the News” series of 
October 27. The “Journeys Behind the 
News” series has been on the air for 
more than ten years and throughout 
that time its sole purpose has been to 
assist citizens in forming their own con- 
clusions about vital problems by pro- 
viding background information, and 
where the issue is controversial, setting 
forth all important points of view upon 
it. Despite our effort to be objective 
and impartial, there have been two or 
three previous occasions when import- 
ant groups have felt that we have over- 
looked certain facts or given a slanted 
point of view. In those cases we have 
always asked that our critics either pre- 
sent their point of view in a subsequent 
“Journeys Behind the News” broadcast 
or provide us with the data to be in- 
corporated in a broadcast by our reg- 
ular speaker. 

“Dr. Crofts is in full accord with this 
policy, and I am pleased to learn that 
before your letter reached me, he had 
requested officers of the National Live 
Stock Association to take one of his 
regular programs or to furnish him 
with information to be incorporated in 
one of his own scripts. I understand 
that arrangements are now being made 
with the cooperation of Mr. Allen Miller 
of the Rocky Mountain Radio Council 
for such a broadcast. 

“Please know that we will welcome 
your criticisms and suggestions in our 
future programs to the end that they 
may be a reliable source of informa- 
tion to our citizens on all important 
problems.” 
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The Nevada 


Grazing Problem 


“The Nevada Grazing District Con- 
troversy Ends’ was the heading we se- 
lected for an announcement in the 
July, 1947, Wool Grower (page 12), 
that the 10-year problem over the in- 
corporation of certain Nevada public 
domain lands in grazing districts had 
been solved by the recision of the order 
setting them aside for such purpose 
and opening them to application for 
entry under the homestead laws. 

The title has proved entirely er- 
roneous. Greatly perturbed over that 
action, the stockmen protested it, and 
on October 17, the Department of the 
Interior said that another six months 
would be given to allow for the amic- 
able settlement of the problem, there- 
by giving stockmen another chance to 
consider whether or not they wanted 
Taylor Grazing districts established. 

The Department’s October 17 re- 
lease is given below. 


ASSISTANT Secretary of the Inter- 

ior C. Girard Davidson today (Oc- 
tober 7), assured livestockmen in five 
central Nevada counties that they 
would be afforded an additional six 
months in which to seek a solution of 
the ten-year-old question as to the type 
of Federal grazing act administration to 
be established on approximately 12 
million acres of public land in the State. 
In a letter to Mr. Richard Magee, of 
Austin, Nevada, chairman, Committee 
of Counties Contained in the Open Pub- 
lic Domain, the Assistant Secretary 
said: 

“No Section 15 leases in this area 
will be processed for a period of six 
months from the date of this letter in 
order to allow you additional time to 
discuss and explore the operation of 
both grazing districts and Section 15 
leases.” 

It was pointed out here today that 
public hearings will be held before 
final determination is made on any ap- 
plications for grazing district adminis- 
tration of the public land in Lincoln, 
Esmeralda, Eureka, Lander and Nye 
counties by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 
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Meantime, the approximately 12 mil- 
lion acres of land, “frozen” in a with- 
drawal-from-use status since 1937, have 
been made available for other resource 
development under the public land 'aws 
in an order approved by Secretar of 
the Interior Krug on June 4th, and 
scheduled to be put in full effect on Mo- 
vember 6. The stockmen had reques 2d 
that the effectiveness of the order be 
withheld pending settlement of -he 
grazing administration question. 

“As you are well aware,” Secretary 
Davidson wrote Mr. Magee, “the with- 
drawal covering the lands outside of 
grazing districts in the State of Nevada 
has been in existence for almost ten 
years and has prevented any of the ap- 
plicable public land laws from operat- 
ing in this part of your State, with the 
exception of the mining laws, and has 
thus retarded development of the area.” 

For that reason it was indicated that 
it would be in the best public interest 
to permit the revocation of the with- 
drawal to become effective, and render 
the areas susceptible to development 
under the homesteading, desert land 
entries, private and state land exchang- 
es, and other Federal statutes. 

Although the order revoking the 
withdrawal of the land from general 
use renders the area subject to the pro- 
visions of the homestead and other pub- 
lic land laws, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment officials today pointed out that 
it was unlikely that any considerable 
portion could be classified by the Gov- 
ernment as suitable for agricultural 
use, as the land is desert to mountain- 
ous, and is characterized by flat to roll- 
ing enclosed valleys bordered by hills 
which in the central part of the area 
merge into high rock masses having dis- 
tinct mountainous characteristics. 


The original withdrawal of the 12- 
million acre area was made in Novem- 
ber, 1937, to facilitate the establish- 
ment of Federal grazing districts in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 


When the first State meetings were 
held in Nevada the question of estab- 
lishing grazing districts was put to a 
vote, and the result was overwhelming- 
ly in favor of placing the entire range 
in the State in grazing districts. How- 
ever, the original provisions of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act limited the amount of 
public land which could be included in 
Federal grazing districts to 80 million 
acres, an amount insufficient to permit 
the State-wide setup in Nevada. Con- 
sequently, only five grazing districts 


were established in the State, leaving 
the withdrawn area undistricted. 

Later the Taylor Grazing Act was 
amended to increase the total permis- 
sible area in Federal grazing districts 
to 142 million acres, but by that time 
stockmen in the withdrawn area were 
opposed to the establishment of addi- 
tional grazing districts. Opposition also 
was expressed to the lifting of the with- 
drawals. The result was that the lands 
were not placed under any form of 
grazing administration, and their with- 
drawn status at the same time prevented 
their disposition under the public land 
laws. 

This situation prevailed throughout 
almost a decade of discussion and hear- 
ings. However, increasing numbers of 
applications for development of the re- 
sources of the area under the various 
public land statutes resulted in the lift- 
ing of the withdrawal through the is- 
suance of the public land order by 
Secretary Krug. 





Change In Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Program 


QTRATEGY in the battle against foot- 

and-mouth disease in Mexico is be- 
ing changed from one of wholesale 
slaughter to one including vaccination, 
continuance of quarantine and neces- 
sary slaughter of infected and exposed 
animals. The United States Depart- 
ment announced this change on Novem- 
ber 26th, after consultation with its ad- 
visory committee, which is composed 
of members of the livestock industry 
in the United States. 

Because of the economic and psy- 
chological effect of the general slaugh- 
ter program in Mexico, the Govern- 
ment of that country, which has been 
cooperating fully with the United 
States in the work, requested that 
some revision be made in the program. 

The slaughter program, which has not 
proved entirely successful under con- 
ditions prevailing in Mexico, will not 
be abandoned entirely but will be large- 
ly confined to the north and_ south 
boundaries of the infected area. 

While vaccination has not been too 
highly favored in the past, it is felt that 
its use may develop greater effective 
ness. 

The speedy construction of a bound- 
ary fence between Mexico and the 
United States is also being urged by 
the advisory committee. 
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What Will the 


Consequence Be? 


Statement On Geneva Trade Agree- 
ment by Idaho's Senator 
Henry C. Dworshak 


ie 


The Hon. Henry C. Dworshak 
MERICAN agriculture will suffer 


serious consequences, under the 
Geneva trade agreement just an- 
nounced by the State Department, as 
soon as surpluses supplant shortages 
created largely by huge shipments 
abroad. Idaho producers will be ad- 
versely affected by drastic tariff reduc- 
tims on sugar, wool, dariy products, 
wheat, and potatoes. 

Our domestic economy will be 
plagued by what is generally accepted 
as “the most sweeping tariff reduction 
in history.” The Geneva agreement 
affects 45,000 separate tariff items, cov- 
ering 1,350 pages of tariff schedules and 
80 pages of “general clauses.” 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act, Congress is deprived of any 
voice in the formulation of this basic 
economic program. 

More tragic than this totalitarian ap- 
proach to international trade is the fact 
that Russia and all of her satellite na- 
tions will share in the new tariff cuts 
without making any concessions to 
the United States. Under the most- 
favored-nation clause, Germany is the 
oly country which will not share in 
the new tariff concessions made by the 
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United States. All countries will be 
given the same treatment under this 
clause unless the President finds that 
they are discriminating against the 
com” ierce of the United States. 

T 2 Department of Commerce re- 
cent.y announced that during the first 
nire months of this year Russia had 
rec ‘ived from the United States about 
$48 million in lend-lease goods and 
UNRRA supplies. Such procedure is 
difficult to justify when the United 
States is spending billions of dollars to 
curb communist expansion. While the 
President:is appealing for more billions 
to aid the victims of this aggression, it 
seems inconsistent for his administra- 
tion to be making greater concessions 
to the Soviets and permitting free ship- 
ments of potential war equipment and 
supplies. 

The United States should adopt a 
foreign policy which will safeguard 
American interests, instead of making 
benefits available to Russia and her 
satellite nations which will nullify the 
effects of the billions of dollars being 
expended for foreign relief. 





Stiffhair Wheatgrass 
For Sheep Ranges 


By A. C. Hull, Jr., 
Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah 


TIFFHAIR wheatgrass (Agropyron 
trichorophorum) recommended by 
the Russians as a good grass for graz- 
ing in Central Asia promises to become 
valuable for reseeding sagebrush and 
mountain-brush areas in the valleys, 
foothills, and low mountain ranges of 
Utah, Idaho, and Nevada. 

In the cheatgrass covered foothills of 
southwestern Idaho it is doing excep- 
tionally well and except for bulbous 
bluegrass it withstands weedy competi- 
tion better than any species tested. 
When seeded in the fall it usually pro- 
duces some seed the first year, often in 
competition with cheatgrass or other 
weedy species. Stiffhair wheatgrass 
has been seeded on 83 plots at 23 loca- 
tions in southern Idaho from 1939 to 
1945 and 2-year-old stands show only 
7 failures. In addition to this many 
plots have been seeded to mixtures 
containing this species with no failures. 
This record is as‘good as that of any 
other species used for seeding dry 
lands in southern Idaho. Although it 
is not as vigorous and as widely adapt- 
ted in southeastern Idaho, Nevada, and 


Utah, all test plots show a vigorous 
growth and indicate that the wheat- 
grass will be useful in most regrassing 
programs. 

The greatest use of this grass will 
probably be in mixtures on sagebrush 
and mountain-brush type land where its 
rhizomes will form a sod and help hold 
the soil and its large amount of herbage 
will furnish good spring and summer 
grazing. Early spring growth is about 
the same as for crested wheatgrass. De- 
spite a formidable name, the forage is 
taken better by sheep than is crested 
wheatgrass forage. It spreads well by 
underground rootstalks and forms a 
heavy sod but gives no evidence of be- 
coming a pest. 

Stiffhair wheatgrass is native to east- 
ern Europe, Central Asia, Caucasia, 
and Asia Minor. Seed is now available 
on the market in small quantities. Un- 
til further tests show the exact place 
and usefulness of this species, seeding 
on a small scale is advised. 

Limited tests both alone and with 
mixtures show that early fall is the best 
season of seeding and that seed should 
be drilled about one-half inch deep. 
With a good seedbed, good stands have 
been obtained when seeded at the rate 
of 5 to 8 pounds per acre. With a poor 
seedbed or uneven covering the rate 
of seeding should be increased 50 per- 
cent. 


~ Note: Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah. 
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Stiffhair wheatgrass (Agropyron 
trichophorum) 
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The “New Look” leaves Julie, eight-months-old foundling, a bored girl 
indeed. While fashion people clustered around her new ensemble of virgin 
Julie is a charge of the New York 


wool crepe, she yawned repeatedly. 


NZ 
TAS 


Foundling Home and one of the many dependent children for whom Cardinal 
Spellman’s Campaign for Foster Homes is being currently launched for its 
third year. The American Wool Council tied its wool promotion for children’s 


wear this season in with this campaign. 


HE American Wool Council’s show- 
ing of 1947 Toytime Fashions—a col- 
lection of outstanding new styles in 
virgin wool for children—had an im- 
portant human interest angle this year 
when fourteen children from the New 
York Foundling Home were used as 
models. 
The project was primarily directed 
toward showing the latest fashion in all- 
wool apparel for infants and children. 


The showing was used as a news peg i@ 


for release of photographs. 
By combining the project with the 


New York City Foundling Home, § 


the American Wool Council was able 
to achieve the double effect of wool 
publicity plus a philanthropic promo- 
tion of Cardinal Spellman’s current 
Campaign for Foster Homes for chil- 
dren now in the Foundling Home. 
These children represent the young- 
sters who every week are found in 
theatre seats, on doorsteps, etc., in New 
York City, or are brought to the Home 
from impoverished or otherwise mis- 
fortunate families who cannot care for 
them. Many of them are not eligible 
for adoption due to their parents’ hope 
for future reconciliation. The only fam- 
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Another Bonnie Lassie, Maureen, a three-year- 
old charge of the New York Foundling Home, in her 
“Gay Nineties” wool coat and bonnet. 





A. W. Council 


Combines Wool 
Promotion With 
Philanthropy 


ily life they can expect, in many cases, 
is that given them through the Cardi- 
nal’s Campaign. 

Besides doing a great deal for these 
children by photographing and public. 
ly presenting them in the latest wool 
fashions (most of which were donated 
to the children by the manufacturers 
represented in the show) the American 
Wool Council added a heartwarming 
human-interest note to its Toytime 
Fashion promotion. 

No attempt was made to photograph 
the children under austere “high fash- 
ion” methods. They were photographed 
in a manner that gave special attention 
to the natural appeal of the children. As 
a result, the photography set was wor- 
thy of both fashion layout and human- 
interest feature space in the nation’s 
newspapers. 

The photographs will be distributed 
both by the American Wool Council 
and by the New York Foundling Home. 
Work is now underway toward a series 
of New York window displays using 
these pictures for Christmas promotion 
of the clothes shown and for the Cam- 
paign for Foster Homes. 

Throughout the showing and photo- 
graphing, the children proved that 
“beauty is where you find it.” They 
performed as skillfully and appealing- 
ly as any professional model could pos- 
sibly have done. With the human-in- 
terest note constantly uppermost, they 
“sold” the new fashions along with 
their own winsomeness. 

New ‘York Herald Tribune, one of 
the city’s largest newspapers, is pub- 
lishing a three-picture layout of the 
show, and although the project has just 
immediately been finished, one syndi- 
cate, United Features, has already re 
leased one photograph. More will fol- 
low with exclusive prints sent out from 
at least three national syndicates. 
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the American Wool 


Once again, 
Council has proved that photographs 
puilt around a “news idea” are more 
successful than any amount of cut and 
dried publicity, no matter how expert- 


ly done. In order to bring promotion 
of the inherent merits of wool straight 
into the homes of America, there must 
be a “carrier” idea that has clear-cut 
news appeal. 





Council Issues 
Knit Handbook 


NTRODUCING its fall and winter 

promotion campaign on hand knit- 
ting, the American Wool Council has 
released 15,000 copies of its newest 
brochure: “Knit It Yourself—For Fun 
and Fashion.” 

The booklet is a two-color, twelve- 
page project containing knitting in- 
structions for ten carefully selected 
1948 fashions. The patterns represent 
models chosen for youthful style and 
simplicity of design from five of the 
nation’s better-known knitting com- 
panies. They include four knitted items 
monogrammed with fraternity letters 
by Botany Mills, Inc.; a dress by James 
Lees and Co.; a ski set by Spinnerin 
Yarn Co.; a sweater by Bernat Yarns 
Co; and slippers by Chadwick Yarns. 

Prepared in consultation with college 
editors of “Junior Bazaar,” the booklet 
will be distributed by that magazine to 
coeds at 400 major colleges throughout 
the nation. Distribution to high school 
students and other young knitters is 
being handled by the Council. A spec- 
ial allotment of the books will go to 
girls entered in the national all-wool 
home’ sewing contest now being spon- 
sored in eleven western States by the 





Auxiliary of the National Wool Grow- 
ets Association and the Council. Prizes, 
in addition to fourteen hundred dollars, 
and other national awards offered in 
the home sewing contest, will be given 
for knitted apparel made from instruc- 
tions in the booklet. 

Ina preface to the brochure, the 
Council states that the book is being 
published in “recognition of today’s in- 
creasing interest in the art of knitting.” 
It further explains that “our interest in 
knitting is in accord with the Council’s 
fundamental purpose: widespread pro- 
jection of the story of wool and public 
education as to its merits and multiple 
uses of this great animal fiber.” 

“It is our contention,” says the Coun- 
tl, “that no young woman can knit 
with wool and wear the resultant ap- 
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parel without clearly appraising the 
performance of wool. Through knit- 
ting she learns the basic merits of wool 
—its wearability, color affinity, soft- 
ness, resiliency, etc. It is widely appar- 
ent that youngsters of today are prov- 
ing as skillful with the needle and as 


appreciative of fine fabrics as were their 
grandmothers. 

“Through our home sewing contest, 
our knitting booklet and our education- 
al program this year, we seek to de- 
velop the ingenuity and skill of these 
young women.” 








American Woolen 


Industry 


Now World's Largest 


Produces More Yardage, Higher Qual- 
ity, Than Any Other Country; Spends 
More For Experimentation, Ma- 
chinery and Promotion, Says 
American Wool Council. 


HE United States is today the most 

wool-conscious country in the world, 
consuming more and better wool per 
capita and as a nation than any other 
country, the American Wool Council 
states in a survey of the clothing out- 
look for the spring and fall of 1948. This 
entirely reverses the pre-war situation 
when this country was among the low- 
est of all per capita users of apparel 
wool. 

Other facts developed by the Council 
are: 

The wool textile industry in the Unit- 
ed States is the world’s most efficient 
and modern, with an estimated pro- 
duction for 1947 of 500 million linear 
yards of apparel woolens and worsteds. 
This compares with an estimated pro- 
duction of 375 million yards by Great 
Britain, the largest single wool textile 
producing country in Europe, and the 
rest of the world. 

This production, which is expected 
to be repeated in 1948, is requiring ap- 
proximately one billion pounds of wool, 
or 70 percent more than our average 
prewar consumption. Value of fabric 
produced is estimated to be in the vi- 
cinity of $1,250,000,000 going into cloth- 
ing with a wholesale value of close to 
$8,000,000,000. The wool textile indus- 
try employs 165,000 persons and pro- 
vides raw materials for garment indus- 
tries employing 300,000 people. 

The over-all standards of quality in 
American wool textiles are now the 
highest in the world, and are steadily 
improving in response to consumer de- 
mand and the continuing high level of 
our national economy which has cre- 
ated an entirely new and highly selec- 
tive buying public. 

Despite higher costs of raw materials 
and wage rates in both the wool textile 
and garment manufacturing industries, 


which are two to three times higher 
than any other country, American 
ready-to-wear clothing, quality for 
quality, in fabrics and in tailoring, is 
the cheapest in the world. In making 
this statement, the Council adds that 
there is no counterpart of the American 
clothing industry, and that in all other 
wool textile producing countries, Gov- 
ernment-planned economies specify the 
amount and the quality of clothing that 
may be made, sold and worn. 


American Industry 
First In Expenditures 


More money is being spent by the 
American wool textile industry in new 
equipment, experimentation, sales pro- 
motion and advertising than by the 
wool textile industries of the rest of the 
world put together. As a result, the 
brand names of such outstanding wool 
textile manufacturers as Botany, Forst- 
mann, Pacific, Juilliard, Stroock, Pen- 
dleton and others, are household words 
whose fabrics now lend consumer value 
to the apparel in which they are used. 

Based on spring 1948 prospects, sales 
of men’s, women’s and children’s ap- 
parel are requiring capacity two- and 
three-shift, six- and seven-day produc- 
tion by woolen mills, and in the men’s 
wear division particularly, retail appar- 
el orders are being allotted. 


Wool Prices Going Higher 

Now for the obverse side of the pic- 
ture: 

Wool textiles—and clothing—accord- 
ing to present indications will most 
probably cost more in 1948. One of the 
chief reasons for this advance is the in- 
creased costs of foreign wools, princi- 
pally from Australia, on which this 
country has become increasingly de- 
pendent. The amount of these increases 
will be more apparent beginning this 
week (November 11th) when the types 
of fine wools required by American 
manufacturers go on sale at the Syd- 
ney and Melbourne auctions. 
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It is anticipated that price advances 
may be 35 percent above June 1947 
prices. Pending the appearance of 
these wools, American buyers have re- 
mained on the side-lines, but they must 
buy now or face the dangerous neces- 
sity of revising all their fabric lines and 
producing types of fabrics which the 
American public has never been will- 
ing to accept in large quantities. The 
suggestion that since fine wools are 
scarce and coarse wools are in supply 
that the wool textile industry change 
its traditional production pattern, and 
the American public change its tradi- 
tional fabric preference, is regarded 
with alarm by qualified textile merch- 
andising experts. 


The Australian wool clip for 1947 
totals less than a billion pounds, or 30 
percent below 1925 volume, and world 
demand for fine wools is abnormal, 
chiefly because European mills are in- 
tent on making goods for export into 
world markets which have hard cur- 
rencies instead of for domestic use. 


Foreign Government Cartel 
Controls Wool Prices 


British Dominion wools, which are 
our chief source. of supply, are all 
handled by a joint British Dominion 
cartel and sold with a floor price limi- 
tation under which they are withdrawn 
if bids do not exceed a given price lim- 
it. American manufacturers and deal- 
ers are therefore helpless to control 
wool prices. They must bid this week 
and for the next several weeks against 
the woolen mills of the world who are 
desperate for raw materials which will 
enable them to compete in world mar- 
kets for dollars or their equivalent— 
and the principal world market is of 
course the. United States. 


In pre-war years this country was 
the second largest fine-wool grower in 
the world, producing more than two- 
thirds of the country’s wool require- 


ments, thus retaining a price control 


which prevented abnormal increases in 
world prices for specially wanted 
grades and types of wool. Under war- 
time pressure of lower cost foreign wool 
imports, our production has declined 
more than 40 percent while consump- 
tion has increased 70 percent, forcing 
this country to depend on foreign wools, 
chiefly from the British Dominions 
16,000 to 28,000 miles the round trip 
away, for nearly 80 percent of its re- 
quirements. 
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Debouillet 


By B. W. Allred 





Sheep 





In the New Mexico Ram Sale this 
year, Debouillet rams made their first 
appearance, so far as we know, in a 
public event. Entered by the A. D. 
Jones Estate of Roswell, they attracted 
unusual interest. 

Thinking that some of you, along 
with us, might not know what Debouil- 
let sheep were, we asked Mr. Allred to 
“investigate” and tell us about them. 


“Apparently,” writes Mr. Allred, 
“wool buyers gave Jones’ Debouillets 
such a good billing that a good many 
Texas ranchmen around Sterling City 
have bought a lot of his rams. Foster 
Price has done more with them than 
anyone else outside of Jones, so | have 
centered the tale around his experi- 
ences. He is a well respected, fine 
man; hence | have no reticence about 
using his ideas.” 


"THE best place to learn about a new 

kind of animal is from a man who 
owns such livestock, or one who has 
assisted with their development. The 
following information on Debouillet 
sheep was provided by Foster S. Price, 
a Debouillet owner from Sterling City, 
Texas, and Ivan Watson, Extension Ani- 
mal Husbandman, New Mexico A. & 
M., State College, New Mexico. 


Second-cross Debouillet lambs from the Foster Price flock at Silver Lake, Texas 


—Photo by E. J. Hughes 


Debouillet sheep originated from 
Delaine and Rambouillet ancestors and 
were bred up by the former A. D. Jones 
of Roswell, New Mexico, on his Tatum, 
New Mexico, ranch. Jones began his 
Debouillet breeding program in 1922 
and continued with it until his death in 
1943, following which his family has 
carried on with the management of the 
sheep and ranch. Blood of polled Ram- 
bouillets was introduced prior to 1927, 
according to Ivan Watson, but since 
then, no other foreign breeding was in- 
troduced, making about 20 years of line 
breeding within the flock. 


A. D. Jones selected Delaine and 
Rambouillet stud sheep that appeared 
to have the hoped-for “nicking” quali- 
ties to produce the type of range sheep 
he wanted. He bred for offspring with 
uniform long staple, fine quality wool 
with high clean weight at shearing. He 
wanted a type of sheep with great depth, 
width and size of body. Also, he sought 
for a type able to rustle its living from 
the range, mature quickly and survive 
with minimum pampering. 


Generally, Debouillets are fairly 
open-faced and free from wool-blind- 
ness. Jones culled rigidly against 
monkey-faced types with blinding 
patches of eyewool. In summer and fall 
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the eyewool often resembles pin-cush- 
ions by becoming collecting centers for 
needlegrass awns and other spiny vege- 
tation which often irritate sheep’s eyes. 

Jones culled closely and chose breed- 
ing sheep with long, deep symmetrical 
bodies and uniformly well-distributed 
long, high quality wool. Foster Price 
says his Debouillets, which are offspring 
of sheep bought from Jones, have long, 
staple wool on their bellies six or eight 
months after spring shearing. Hip wool, 
he points out, also may equal or even 
be longer than shoulder wool. 

In the fall of 1941, Foster Price 
bought his first Debouillet rams from 
Jones. With his grandfather, W. L. 
Foster, and his uncle, Roy L. Foster, 
he bought 135 buck lambs; no ewe lambs 
were for sale at the time. Foster Price 
describes these ram lambs in his own 
words as follows: 

“We were well-satisfied with the 
sheep. They were very wide, extreme- 
ly deep and long. About half were 
mulies; heads and backs were good and 
many had clean open faces. Generally, 
they had good square butts and back 
ends. Bone was good and wrinkles 
were few. They were uniformly cov- 
ered with soft long stap!e fine wool that 
classed as 64’s to 70’s or better. The 
ram lambs from Jones’ Tatum, New 
Mexico ranch weighed 85 pounds after 
shipment from Tatum to San Angelo, 


lected. At first I thought I paid dearly 
for the privilege, but as it turned out, 
it was the best thing I could have done 
as I started off with a top bunch of 
breeding ewes. In our selection we 
took open-faced ewes; we watched prin- 
cipally for length of staple as against 
density and for size and depth of body 
as against daylight. We cut heavier 
against ‘cottonny’ tendencies than 
against black tops. 

“We watched for conformational 


faults and virtues by picking the sheep 
that would shear and weigh the most, 
hence make the most money.” 

With his start of well-selected young 
Debouillet females, Price began an in- 
tensive breeding program of his own. 
About this he says: 





Three-year-old Debouillet stud rams on the A. D. 
Jones Estate, Roswell, New Mexico. 
—Photo by Ivan Watson 


“T selected a few more rams from 
the Jones herd, and at Sterling City I 
checked through several hundred De- 





tat ewes at the Price ranch in the summer atter lambs had been marketed. These are solid-mouthed 


ewes from good fine-wool mothers and Debouillet rams. 


including a dipping at San Angelo be- 
fore weighing.” 

Price continued to buy rams from 
Jones until 1943 when the latter also 
sold him and R. J. Foster 75 ewe lambs 
and 75 yearling ewes each, or a total for 
both of 300 head. 

Foster Price goes on in his own words 
to discuss the transaction: 

“We were allowed to cut back 50 
percent of the poorest end when we se- 
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—Photo by E. J. Hughes 


bouillet rams that had been purchased 
from Jones. From these I selected sev- 
eral stud rams. I ear-tagged stud rams 
and ewes and am keeping the breeding 
entirely closed. I grade the stud flock 
carefully each year, and the cuts go to 
my commercial herd.” 

From what has been learned about 
Debouillets, during their brief exist- 
ence, it is apparent that they are thrif- 
ty, out-door sheep that rustle well on 


the range. Price’s sheep live yearlong 
on the grass and lamb in the pasture. 
At docking time in 1947, Price marked 
101 percent lamb crop at Bob’s Creek, 
Sterling County, from his commercial 
herd bred to Debouillet rams. The only 
extra feed the ewes had all year was 
one-half pound of cake per day each for 
the 30-day period prior to lambing. 

There has been too little time to com- 
pare the production records of Debouil- 
let with other breeds. However, an- 
swers to this question will soon be avail- 
able as members in several 4-H Clubs 
and F. F. A. Clubs are trying them out 
and preliminary trials look promising. 
Foster Price reports that Debouillet 
lambs have made surprising winnings 
in fine-wool sheep competition events 
in local shows and at the recent State 
Fair at Dallas, too. 

In 1947 some of Price’s yearling rams 
sheared from 23 to 30 pounds of grease 
wool. He said they were shorn late and 
were carrying 3 to 4 months’ extra 
gowth. In 1946 his yearling ewes (12 
months of age) sheared 14.44 pounds 
of grease wool each and his grown ewes 
about 13.11 pounds each. Wool was 
long staple and graded 64 to 70 hanks 
per pound. 

Price has weighed his Debouillet 
ewes only once and that was during the 
dry July of 1947 when he weaned his 
lambs early. Some of the dry ewes in 
the flock weighed 175 pounds each. In 
mid-May 1947 Foster and Hildebrand, 
Sterling City, topped the market with 
thirteen-month-old grass-fed cross-bred 
Debouillets at Fort Worth. The sheep 
weighed well over 100 pounds each. 
Foster Price has delivered lambs 
dropped in April that weighed 80 
pounds net in Sterling City in the fall. 

Quite a number of range sheep ranch- 
men are trying some Debouillet rams 
in West Texas and eastern New Mex- 
ico. These sheep are being given a fair 
trial to test their worthiness for mem- 
bership in the kingdom of sheep. Fos- 
ter Price indicates some of the interest 
directed toward Debouillets in the con- 
cluding statement of his letter about 
them wherein he said: “You know, I’m 
pretty interested in these woolies.” 

Ivan Watson, who has been familiar 
with the Jones’ Debouillets for several 
years, says that each year most of the 
ewes in that flock turn off fleeces with 
a 314- to 4-inch staple. Wool yield per 
ewe is from 5% to 5-3/4 pounds of clean 
wool per year. This compares quite 
closely with the clean wool weight pro- 
duced by the Price herd. 
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Dead Lambs Tell Tales! 


By D. S. Bell, In Charge Sheep 
Investigations, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


LAMBING time has been called the 

shepherd’s harvest. It signifies the 
gathering of the crop; the lamb crop 
which is the shepherd’s reward for la- 
bor and effort. 

There isn’t anything remarkable, dif- 
ficult or distressing about a lambing 
season when everything moves along 
normally—when each ewe delivers un- 
assisted, the new-born lamb gets up 
and nurses, and promptly sets about 
the business of growing up. It is when 
crisis after crisis develops brought on 
by the ewe that can’t deliver without 
assistance, by the weakling which needs 
help to nurse, by the ewe that hasn’t 
started her milk flow, by the twin that 
is disowned, by the obstreperous ewe 
which is defiant or possessed with the 
novelty of her new position, by the 
orphan to be grafted to a foster-mother, 
by an eversion to replace, by a “twist- 
ed” uterus to correct, the arrival of an 
abnormal or a still-born, or a steady 
growth of the “pile” of deads carted out 
—that the work of the shepherd ap- 
proaches General Sherman’s short but 
descriptive definition of war. It is 
then that knowledge and experience are 
essential; ingenuity and “know-how” 
are virtues. Each problem case calls 
for the art of shepherding. The objec- 


tive is to save every lamb that can be © 


saved, and this stems from the hard 
realization that there is no profit in a 
dead one. 

An old truth oft repeated is that 
“dead men tell no tales.” This same 
philosophy has been applied, more or 
less, to the dead lamb at lambing time. 
Usually, it is simply carried out,. or 
tossed aside, with the remark—“Oh 
pshaw, I had tough luck with that one,” 
or something similar which tends to re- 
lieve the care-taker of his responsibility 
and deaden the reaction that comes 
with the realization of another addition 
to the lost potential of the flock. Infant 
mortality is a more or less accepted part 
of flock operation. Even though it is 
taken in strides by most growers its 
cause or causes, and ways and means 
to reduce the loss are subjects of vital 
interest to every sheep raiser. 

Starting out on the assumption that 
maybe dead lambs could be made to tell 
their own tale, a study was made of the 
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25 years of records on the flocks kept 
by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. These records are quite com- 
plete in that they include an individual 





Type and form have some value. Progeny per- 
formance is the only TRUE measure of a sire. 


record of every sheep brought in, born 
to, or otherwise appearing on the farm; 
and they also include every sheep going 
out of the flock, whether by death or 
sale. Included is a lamb mortality rec- 
ord which goes so far as to cover even 





“se 


Even “freak” lambs seem to arise from “defective” 
germ plasm. The sire of this one sired a total of 
5 of similar form. Usually, nature automatically 
weeds out the grossly abnormal, since they ordinarily 
are still-born or die soon after birth. Lesser ab- 
normals may live to create problems. 


an aborted fetus if fetal development 
was far enough along to make it identi- 
fiable. There could be rare instances 
where a lamb was slunk unnoticed, but 
not many. Since each case and its cause 
were recorded in so far as knowledge 
could be obtained, the sire and dam of 
the lamb are known, as well as the his- 
tory of feeding and management per- 
taining to each individual case. 

The Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station owns and uses both purebred 
and registered, as well as grade sheep 
in the conduct of investigations. During 
the past 25 years much attention has 
been given to the feeding and nutrition 
of the pregnant and nursing ewe. De- 





ficient rations, as well as rations which 
supply all required nutrients for sheep, 
in so far as present knowledge goes, 
have been fed. On the purebred flocks 
some inbreeding (low coefficient of in- 
breeding usually called “line-breed- 
ing”) has been practiced. Both fine- 
wool and coarse wool breeds are in- 
volved. The barns which house the 
sheep are not fancy—for the most part 
are like any other farm barn or simple- 
construction shed. 

For many years much has been writ- 
ten about the importance of good feed- 
ing for the flock if a good lamb crop is 
to be expected. Adequate nutrition 
brought about by proper feeding is vi- 
tal, of course, and this report in no way 
minimizes the importance of proper 
feeding. After 25 years of feeding re- 
search, however, the problem of little 
lambs dying in infancy wasn’t solved. 
Poor nutrition brought about by the 
use of rations which lack certain essen- 
tials has its specific effect on mortality. 
A ration inadequate in protein, defici- 
ent in calcium or other mineral, or that 
lacks iodine and because of that lack 
induces goiter, has a definite effect. In 
such instances death among the new- 
born follows pretty much a constant 
pattern of characteristic ante-mortem 
symptoms. One qualifying statement 
which must go along with such a cover- 
all assertion is that, frequently, secon- 
dary conditions, such as an occasional 
case of pneumonia, other infection, or 
general debility, may follow from the 
primary cause—feed deficiency. One 
is difficult to separate from the other. 
The point of it all is, however, that 
while much has frequently been 
charged against poor feeding as a cause 
of little lamb mortality, and while some 
deaths are traceable to such cause, the 
overall understanding should be that if 
a ewe is given adequate feed of the 
proper kind, nature will make nearly 
all the minor adjustments necessary to 
eliminate the feeding of the ewe as a 
principal cause of death among new- 
born lambs. 


Having reached the above conclusion 
after 25 years of study, and recognizing 
that deaths which arise from a primary 
cause as a secondary effect are diffi- 
cult to analyze in a search for addition- 
al causes of mortality, the records were 
scanned to see if somewhere during the 
years there might not be a block of rec- 
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ords where nutritional influences could 
be eliminated as a cause of mortality. 
Such a block of records was located 
covering a ten-year period from 1935 
to 1944 inclusive; and included 10 suc- 
cessive lambing seasons on each of two 
breeds. It is this 10-year history on 
two flocks which forms the material for 
the immediately following remarks. 

During the 10-year period mentioned, 
a total of 1309 pregnancies occurred 
and involved the development of 1702 
fetuses. By the time the lambs aver- 
aged two months of age 1374 lambs 
were living. Altogether, 328 fetuses 
failed to survive. Roughly, one out of 
every five fetuses carried was either 
aborted, born dead, or died within the 
first two months after birth. Flock- 
masters who are inclined to disregard 
those deaths which can’t be helped may 
think that this mortality rate is un- 
usually high. It may be, but each 
reader must remember that it includes 
premature births from every cause, 
still-borns, deformed freaks, those too 
weak to live, in fact, fetal death or in- 
fant death from every cause. This is 
not a study of shepherding loss—it is a 
study of the total of lost potential for 
flock profit through the fetuses which 
failed to survive. How much may 
finally develop as due to inbreeding is 
not obvious; some may stem from that 
source. This subject is now under 
study and will make up a future report. 
For this time, the interest is in the caus- 
es of the total infant mortality which 
occurred. 

The total infant mortality which oc- 
curred is summarized under 12 head- 
ings in the accompanying table. This 
table could be broken down still fur- 
ther but to no particular gain for this 
study. Each heading is self-explana- 
tory; and every flockmaster should 
have little trouble in getting a clear pic- 
ture of the distribution of the mortality 
among the various divisions. Items 3 
and 4 might well be broken down fur- 
ther, or, they might be considered as 
one item, since it isn’t always possible 
to distinguish between “poor mothering 
and lack of milk” and “weak and 
chilled” as a cause of death—the former 
often follows from the latter. Item 11 
could have been omitted. However, it 
has the value of confirming the earlier 
statement to the effect that if ewes are 
well fed even that shepherd who is 
overzealous in the matter of the “nice- 
ties” of feeding should not blame his 
feeding schedule too severely for the 
losses which occur. 
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Infant Mortality in Lambs 
Classification of Cause and Percent of Each 


Department of Animal Industry, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


From lambing and infant mortality records 


Finewool Mutton 


Ten year period—1935-1944, inclusive breed _ breed 
Number of pregnancies involved 653 656 
Number of fetuses delivered 820 882 
Number of living lambs 2 months old 696 678 
Total per cent infant mortality 15.12 23.12 
Classification of cause and per cent: 
1. All premature births—including abortions 1,10 2.72 
2. Still-born lambs (carried full time, not includingleformed) 2.68 3.51 
3. Poor mothering and lack of milk 5.12 3.51 
4. Weak and chilled lambs AQ 3.28 
5. Abnormal and deformed 85 1.25 
6. Accidents resulting in death 1.10 2.49 
7. Disease 85 2.61 
8. Lambs lost as result of sick or dead dams 61 1.02 
9. Graft to foster mother which failed 24 23 
10. Destroyed for cause .00 23 
11. Nutritional deficiency of dam .00 .00 
12. Undetermined cause 2.07 2.27 


The table speaks for itself. The most 
startling thing about the classification 
is that no one cause stands out plainly 
as a principal cause of death among lit- 
tle lambs. Overall mortality appears 
merely to be the collective effect of 
numerous causes. It tends to lead one 
to conclude quite readily that there 
isn’t much that can be done to reduce 
infant mortality beyond rendering 
faithful and careful attention at lamb- 
ing time so as to minimize the loss of 
little lambs. Shepherding attention, of 
course, is just what flockmasters have 
been giving for years and years and 
years. Since the very best of shepherd- 
ing care and attention was given to the 
ewes involved in this study one might 
be inclined more than ever to accept 
the philosophy of “Oh pshaw, I’m hav- 
ing tough luck with my lambs.” The 
question was, however, whether such 
was the single fatalistic answer to the 
whole problem of infant mortality 
among little lambs. 

Accepting the data as merely cover- 
ing the point of what causes contributed 
to mortality, the data were broken 
down, and reassembled under various 
other approaches. None of the various 
approaches seemed to get at the nub of 
the problem until the mortality, and 
also livability of lambs, was reflected 
against overall flock performance and 
the parentage of each lamb involved. 
It soon became clear under this analysis 
that a relatively small percentage of 


the ewes contributed a high percentage 
of the total mortality. On the basis of 
flock analysis certain individual ewes 
were found which consistently yeaned 
and reared a single or a pair of twins 
each year, and made no contribution 
whatever to the mortality table. Some 
ewes were very irregular in ability to 
yean and rear offspring each year—one 
year a living lamb, the next year a dead 
one. A few ewes were located which 
regularly gave birth to a pair of lambs 
and just as regularly throughout their 
lifetime lost one of the pair. Some ewes 
consistently lost each successive lamb 
born to them. After the ewes were sep- 
arated into the various classifications 
according to their ability to rear or to 
consistently lose offspring the records 
were pursued to seek the answer to the 
question “WHY?” But more on this 
point later. 

If a small percentage of the ewes con- 
tribute a high percentage of the total 
mortality the question was immediately 
raised as to whether individual rams 
might be getting progeny which showed 
high mortality, or its converse, high 
livability. With the sire of every dead 
lamb known it was possible to throw 
the mortality record against each ram 
involved and relate the total mortality 
of each ram to his total number of pro- 
geny. This gave startling results. The 
rate of infant mortality credited to each 
sire involved varied all the way from 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Nutrition is Your Business 


In this wintry month, as America prepares for that feast 
which celebrates the birth of the Prince of Peace, men 
and women of good will take spiritual stock, give thanks 
for many blessings. 

Well-nourished bodies and minds are the wealth of 
America. One of the great blessings that this country 
enjoys is the food it produces in such abundance. Farm- 
ers and ranchers who produce this food, and we at Swift 
& Company who process and distribute it, have an occa- 
sion for satisfaction in our teamwork. Together we can 
say—and proudly—‘‘Nutrition is our business.” 

Good nutrition begins with soil itself. Out of the soil 
come the crops—the fruits and grains and vegetables we 
eat. Out of the soil also come the grasses and legumes 
and grains on which livestock feed—the very foundation 
of the meat and dairy products that are the protein back- 
bone of our nation’s food. 

Today the American people are better nourished than 
ever before in history. This is cause for pride and rejoic- 
ing. For a better fed, healthier people leads to a stronger 
nation with greater capacity for clearer thinking, for 
work and production. 

Good nutrition adds life to your years and years to 
your life. Good eating, which today we call the science 
of nutrition, is not an accident. It must be planned— 
beginning with the preparation of the soil and continuing 
through the raising of the crops and livestock, to the 
selection and preparation of meals for the table. This is 
an activity in which we all play an important part. 
Swift men of research and technology, like you farmers 
and ranchers all over America, are seeking ways in which 
the food of our people may be improved and our joint 
operations made to thrive ever more abundantly. 











OUR CITY COUSIN 


Why does City Cousin cry? 
He has no room for his Mince Pie! 








Business is Built 
on Faith 


The American business system is based 
on keeping faith with the people whom 
business serves. For example, if Swift 
& Company is to continue to be suc- 
cessful, five distinct groups of people must have faith 
in our ability to serve them: producers, stockholders, 
employes, retailers and consumers. 

Farmers and ranchers look to us to provide a daily 
cash market, and to compete in buying their live- 
stock and other products. We, in turn, depend on you 
for raw materials. Our operations and yours are in- 
terdependent and based on mutual trust in each 
other’s fair dealing. 

The 64,000 stockholders invest their savings in 
Swift & Company with faith that good management 
will earn them a fair return on their investment. To 
—— that faith, the company must earn a reasonable 
profit. 

Another definite responsibility of management is 
to provide regular employment, good working condi- 
tions, plants and tools for the 74,000 employes of 
Swift. Here again, mutual faith and understanding 
is essential. 

In serving retailers in every city and town in the 
nation, Swift is very conscious of its responsibilities 
to this fourth important group. Through exacting 
quality-control we are able to supply the retailers 
with the grade and type of products their trade de- 
mands. To serve them faithfully, we have to study 
and understand their problems, and give them an 
understanding of ours. 

The fifth and largest group served by Swift is the 
consumers of the nation. Their faith in the Swift 
name and Swift’s branded products is the very basis 
of our business—and a great asset to both you and us. 

As we review the operation of Swift & Company at 
the year’s end, we again resolve to do everything in 
our power to — the faith placed in our business 
by so many people. 


fbn 


President, Swift & Company 























Competition Sets the Pace 


There’s lots of competition in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry —both in the buying of livestock, and in the sell- 
ing of the meat and by-products. U.S. Government re- 
ports show the best evidence of this competition when 
they list a total of more than 4,000 meat packers and 
more than 22,500 other commercial slaughterers oper- 
ating in the United States. Of course, Swift & Company 
does not bid against every one of these 26,500 slaughter- 
ers at every point at which it buys livestock. However, 
there isn’t a purchase of livestock or a sale of meat made 
that doesn’t have to meet a considerable number of 
actual or potential bids of competitors. 


Warm Water for Cows in Winter 


The temperature of water provided for dairy cows during 
winter is very important in milk production. Milking cows 
require a lot of water to keep production at top level. But in 
cold weather they won’t drink more than enough to take the 
edge off their thirst if the water is at low temperature, says 
G. O. Gibson, of Texas A. & M. The result is that the yield of 
milk falls off. And when the volume of production drops, it 
hits the dairyman’s profits without reducing his overhead 
costs. Gibson estimates that under wintertime dry feeding 
conditions, a milking cow needs five pounds of water for each 
pound of milk produced. Dairymen may solve the water 
temperature problem by using some sort of heating device. 
A homemade tank heater fixed up with the aid of a metal oil 
barrel would do the job, or other simple methods can be 
rigged up to keep water flowing to the cows at the tem- 
perature they prefer. 
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Martha Logan’s Recipe for 
MINCEMEAT 


1 pound cooked beef shank, 
chuck, or neck meat 

1 cup meat stock 

Yo pound suet 

4 pounds apples 


1% pounds brown sugar 
1 quart cider 
2 teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons nutmeg 
2 teaspoons cloves 
Y2 pound currants 3 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 pound seeded raisins 5 tablespoons lemon juice 
Pare, core, and chop apples. Chop together currants and raisins. Add 
apples, sugar, cider, and meat stock. Cook about 5 minutes. Grind meat 
and suet. Add with seasonings to apple mixture. Simmer 1 hour, stirring 
frequently to prevent burning. Add lemon juice. 
This mincemeat may be made ahead of time and canned for use through- 
out the holiday season. (Yield: 4 quarts) 
= 


To all our friends on America’s farms and 
ranches, we at Swift & Company wish 


( 

a <a Chiistmas and / 
a Hafipy New Year \L 
py Tan 












The beaver is an industrious and 
intelligent animal. He fells trees, 
builds dams, and wastes little 
effort or material. A ““by-product’”’ 
of his building operations—the 
bark of limbs and logs— provides 
his supply of winter food. 

We in the livestock and meat 
industry have been “busy as 
beavers’’ developing methods of 
saving the different by-products of livestock. These products 
benefit the human race in many ways. Many ailments are re- 
lieved by extracts from livestock glands. Numerous ordinary 
articles, such as glue, buttons, combs, knife handles, soap, 
etc., originate from livestock. 

Under normal conditions the returns from livestock by- 
products are almost large enough to offset the operating and 
marketing expenses of the meat packers. The value of by- 
products has reduced the average cost of meat to consumers 
and has increased the prices the producer receives for live- 
stock. 











+ * * NUTRITION IS OUR 


BUSINESS—AND YOURS s = * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Yearsmand Years to Your Life 
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A Future Program For the Industry 


(Continued from page 9) 
EXHIBIT C 


WOOL SHORN AND WOOL PULLED FROM DOMESTIC FLEECES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND THE ANNUAL MILL CONSUMPTION OF APPAREL 
SHORN AND PULLED WOOLS, 1918-1946. (In millions of pounds) 
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Consumption 


Percent Domestic 

















As is noted by the years, this suppor 
would have been necessary only in the 
periods of greatest distress. The break 
was so severe, in most instances, that 
even support at 60 percent of modern. 
ized parity would have required sup. 
port for wool four of the seven years 
and for lambs, three years out of the 
six indicated above. 

Price support is desirable only in pe. 








Year (G Basis) (Apparel Class) Production is of To- riods of depression, but the fact that 
rasan Grease Basis tal Consumption they were available would have a ten. 
296.0 RAE! 676.0 43.8 dency to retard the break in prices on 
rs ee? ae re A 5 
meri ees craaiae: 510.9 57.5 the open market. 
Sere ae teen 597.4 48.6 
——— 640.4 42.2 Questions on the Sheep Industry 
kee 603.1 45.2 x : 
| as ere 518.0 54.4 There are many questions which pre. 
ee ot Ae sent themselves when considering a 
— ae 616 _ long-range policy and program for the 
SAAT Ss 511.9 71.6 sheep industry. We will attempt to 
=. aaa, re pi 4 give the committee the best answers 
eee 81.1 we have to some of these questions. 
tl 439.8 95.0 A reasonable number of stock sheep 
eter 572.2 76.6 . 
aso 381.4 112.6 which can be supported by our natural 
heen 748.4 57.1 and cultivated forage resources without 
Le Tee eee 666.4 62.9 ini j j 
i ceaeeerameasy cons 4 injury to either would seem to be in 
SE RS 514.0 82.6 the neighborhood of 45,000,000 head. 
RS I 673.8 63.2 This would mean, with reasonable as- 
an tinincrentnenseinnoewinsti Boy re surance, a productive capacity of ap- 
455.0r ................... 1101.6 41.3 proximately 875 million pounds of 
—. wibdian Seenssetsoqapiceate 1134.3 39.1 meat and 425 million pounds of grease 
— ae 308 wool per year. 
RRO iran: 1122.5 30.4 The American people can consume 
; all of the products of the domestic sheep 
r—revised 
of the Department of Agriculture for the EXHIBIT D 


sheep industry. 


It is possible, although in our opin- 





ion not probable, that the second ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress will pass a 
long-range program for agriculture. 
Based upon this premise, we recom- 
mend that the modernized parity form- 
ula above referred to be enacted as 
soon as possible. 

From the standpoint of a sound long- 
range program for the sheep industry, 
a system of proper tariff protection 
and the full utilization of the facilities 
of the Agricultural Research and Mar- 
keting Services Act of 1946 would 
seem to us to be the proper approach. 

In addition, for periods of distress, 
a flexible support price program not to 
exceed 75 per cent of modernized 
parity as a “disaster floor’ for the 
sheep industry would seem to be the 
proper support level. Exhibit G shows 
that had the price of wool been sup- 
ported at 75 percent of the modern- 
ized parity for the past 27 years (1920 
through 1946) support would have oc- 
curred seven times, for lambs six 
times. 
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Tariffs, in many instances, have been 
ineffective because rates of exchange 
of money between countries have not 
been stable. The idea of changing tar- 
iffs with variations in exchange rates 
is not new. 


TARIFF TIED TO FOREIGN RATES OF EXCHANGE 


A hypothetical case for example: A 
compensating tariff on imported wool 
per clean pound is 40 cents when the 
rate of exchange for one British pound 
is four American dollars. As this ratio 
changes, so does the tariff rate: 





























One British Pound ne $4.00 oa Tariff 40c per clean pound 
” ” ” — 3.90 _—s ” 4le ” ”? ” 
” ” ” — 3.60 ee %” 44¢e ”? ” ” 
” ” ” = 8.50 — ” 46c ” ” ” 
” ” ” = 4.10 —— ” 89e ” ” ” 
” ” ” = 4.40 _—" ” 86e ” ” ” 
” ” ” —_ 4.50 — ” 35.5¢ ” ” ” 

EXHIBIT E 
IMPORT DUTIES 

2 : Percentage Section 32 
Duties Duties Wool Duties Are Funds Supplied 
Year Collected on Collected on ‘To Total Import By Wool Duties 

Imports Wool Imports Duties (30%) 
1941 $ 437,800,000 $109,800,000 25.1% 7. $ 32,400,000 
1942 320,100,000 99,400,000 31.0 29,800,000 
1943 392,300,000 126,900,000 32.3 38,000,000 
1944 347,300,000 107,300,000 30.9 32,100,000 
1945 378,700,000 128,800,000 34.0 38,600,000 
1946 481,200,000 142,200,000 29.6 __ 42,600,000 
Total 2,357,400,000 714,400,000 30.3 213,500,000 
6-Yr. Avg. 392,900,000 119,100,000 30.3 35,500,000 
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industry—as shown in Exhibit C. Only 
one year (1934) in the last 29 years was 
mill consumption of wool less than do- 
mestic production, and that was only 
48 million pounds. The next year 
(1935) consumption of wool exceeded 
production 320 million pounds. 

All meat produced is consumed, but 
in some periods, below the cost of pro- 
duction. It is interesting to note in Ex- 
hibit G that of the 27 years, wool sold 
below parity 19 of those years, and 
lambs sold below parity 18 years of the 
7. This is another indication that 
farm prices, with the exception of war 
periods, have been below prices paid, 
which has resulted in a less prosperous 
industry when compared to other in- 
dustries. 

With increases in U. S. population 
and with limitations on natural and 
cultivated forage crops, the domestic 
sheep industry would probably never 
serve the world markets. 

On the lands utilized by the sheep 
industry, soil conservation and fertility 
are important. Soil conservation is 
practiced by a majority of producers, 
both on public and private lands. 

Education and research on improved 
methods of soil conservation and re- 
seeding are important and should be 
carried on through the Research and 
Marketing Service Act in cooperation 
with producers. 


In some of our southern States, soil 
conservation and building of soil fer- 
tility are being carried forward by the 
planting of lands to forage crops and 
harvesting and fertilizing the lands by 
the grazing of sheep. Kentucky is an 
outstanding example, with more inter- 
est being shown each year by the States 
of Tennessee and Mississippi. 

Labor is one of the most difficult 
problems of the sheep industry. Unless 
immigration bars are lowered, and we 
do not favor that, the only way the in- 
dustry can secure efficient labor is to 
receive a price for its products which 
will permit it to compete with other in- 


dustries for labor. This also applies to 
seasonal labor required during lambing 
and shearing season. 

Some personnel of Government de- 
partments have termed the domestic 
sheep industry uneconomic and there- 
fore it should be eliminated. This ap- 
pears to us as very unsound, not only 
because of the strategic importance of 
the industry, as has been pointed out 
previously, or because of the high price 
which would have to be paid by con- 
sumers if we were entirely dependent 
on foreign sources for wool, but because 
in many instances the utilization of 
natural forage resources is the only 


EXHIBIT F 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS, PARITY PRICES AND MODERNIZED PAR- 
ITY PRICES UNDER ALTERNATIVE FORMULAS, UNITED STATES, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1947 











Modernized 
Avg. Price 1937-46 Parity Present 
Received by Prices Prices, Parity 
Unit Farmers, adjusted to Sept. 15, 1947 Prices 
Commo- Jan. 1937- 1910-14 as aa Sept. 15, 
dity Dec. 1946 levels! Without _ With 1947 
Wages* Wages’ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Sheep Cwt. $ 5.33 $ 3.51 $ 8.32 $ 8.78 $ 10.70 
Lambs Cwt. 10.73 7.06 16.73 17.65 13.90 
Wool Lb. .346 .228 040 57 -434 








1Column (1) divided by 1937-46 average of the index of prices received by farmers (152). 
2Prices in cloumn (2) multiplied by the index of prices paid, interest and taxes for Sep- 


tember, 1947 (237). 


*Prices in column (2) multiplied by the index of prices paid, interest and taxes for Sep- 
tember, 1947 (237) weighted 92.2 and the current index of farm wage rates (404) 


weighted 7.8. 


EXHIBIT G 
WOOL AND LAMB PRICES, MODERNIZED PARITY AND 75% OF PARITY 























WOOL LAMBS 

Year Price Modernized 75% of Price Modernized 75% of 

Parity Partiy Parity Parity 
1920 45.4 46.1 34.6 11.64 14.26 8.73 
1921 ITS 37.6 28.2** 7.13 11.65 8.74* 
1922 27.1 37.4 28.1* 9.90 11.58 8.69 
1923 39.4 38.1 28.6 10.52 11.79 8.84 
1994 36.6 38.1 28.6 10.80 11.79 8.84 
1925 39.5 38.5 28.9 12.48 11.93 8.95 
1926 34.0 38.3 28.7 11.66 11.86 8.90 
1927 30.3 7.8 28.4 11.46 11.72 8.79 
1928 36.2 38.3 28.7 12.21 11.86 8.90 
1929 30.2 38.1 28.6 11.88 11.79 8.84 
1930 19.5 36.5 27.4** 7.74 11.30 8.48* 
1931 13.6 32.1 24.1** 5.64 9.95 7.46** 
1982 8.6 28.0 21.0** 4.46 8.68 6.51** 
1933 20.6 27.4 20.6 5.05 8.47 6.35** 
1934 21.9 29.2 21.9 5.90 9.04 6.78* 
1935 19.3 29.4 22.1° 7.28 9.11 6.83 
1936 26.9 29.2 21.9 8.05 9.04 6.78 
1937 32.0 30.3 yo sf 8.87 9.39 7.04 
1938 19.1 28.7 21.5* 7.05 8.90 6.68 
1939 22.3 28.3 y 4 es 7.70 8.75 6.56 
1940 28.3 28.5 21.4 8.10 8.83 6.62 
1941 35.5 30.1 22.6 | 9.58 9.32 6.99 
1942 40.1 34.2 25.7 | 11.74 10.59 7.94 
1943 41.6 36.9 ry | | 13.00 11.44 8.58 
1944 42.4 38.8 29.1 12.50 12.00 9.00 
1945 41.9 39.7 29.8 | 13.00, 12.28 9.21 
1946 41.2 44.2 $3.2 15.40 13.70 10.28 








* Indicates periods of support necessary if 75 percent of modernized parity had been 


used as a floor. 


** Indicates periods of support necessary at 60 percent of modernized parity. 
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economical method of creating wealth 
from these raw materials. The eco- 
nomic stability of many individuals, 
communities, counties and States is de- 
pendent on the wealth thus created. 

We have here attempted to answer 
some broad questions as they are re- 
lated to our industry. We would be 
happy to attempt to answer any further 
questions of the committee. 

We do not propose any special treat- 
ment for the sheep industry. We do ex- 
pect fair and equitable treatment with 
other agricultural commodities and 
with other industries, all of which are 
interdependent upon each other. 


Our industry has recently experi- 
enced the difficulties of securing spec- 
ial legislation, even though the results 
secured were not in an equitable price 
relationship with other agricultural 
commodities. We are therefore desi- 
rous of securing, at this time, the same 
treatment as all other agricultural com- 
modities. 

Again, on behalf of the sheep indus- 
try, I express our appreciation to this 
committee for securing the best possible 
tentative program for this industry in 
the form of the “Wool Act of 1947.” 


y 











Wool Market at 1947's Close 


1947 draws to a close with wool still 
a valuable commodity in the world’s 
markets. Fine wools of course con- 
tinue scarce and maintain their 
strength, and that the long-expected 
strengthening of medium wools may be- 
come a reality is indicated by slightly 
increased demand at some foreign auc- 
tions. With the world-wide reduction 
in sheep numbers and the world’s cloth- 
ing demand still unappeased, only a 
general depression could cause a ma- 
terial drop in world wool prices. At 
least that is the way it looks. 


It is, of course, most regrettable that 
the State Department should have 
traded off wool to the extent of a 25 
percent reduction in the duty on raw 
wools finer than 44’s, and a similar re- 
duction in the duty on woolens and 
worsteds, effective January 1, 1948. 
Such action, however, will not mean a 
general immediate dumping of foreign 
wool in this country, such as has hap- 
pened in the past with the removal or 
reduction of wool tariff duties. The 
joint organization took immediate ad- 
vantage of the reduction by advancing 
its floor price 8% cents. Just how ex- 
tensive the effect of the 25 percent re- 
duction in duties on manufactured 
wool goods will be, of course remains 
to be seen. That prices of British cloth 
will be increased to offset the tariff re- 
ductions on such imports, is expressed 
opinion of some of those in that branch 
of the business. It goes without say- 
ing, of course, that the United King- 


dom and every other country is anxi- 
ous to get as many American dollars as 
possible. 

The effect of the tariff will be more 
ominous at the beginning of 1949 when 
the Government purchase program 
ends, unless a long-range program for 
agriculture with wool included is en- 
acted before that time. 

Complaints have arisen from certain 
sections of the range country over the 
operation of the Government purchase 
program and the trade papers pub- 
lished in Boston and New York have 
made much of them. It isn’t our intent 
to go in justification of the complaints 
made, merely to call attention to the 
fact that there is nothing under the pres- 
ent program that compels a grower 
to sell his wool through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. It merely provides 
an opportunity for growers to sell their 
wools through that agency at the 1946 
level of prices until December 31, 1948. 
If a grower feels that his clip is worth 
more, and he can find a buyer for his 
new clip at a greater price, he is free to 
do so. Of course when a grower makes 
his choice, and his wool is actually 
committed to a dealer or to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, he cannot 
change his mind. 


Medium Wool Prospects 


While some change in the selling price 
of domestic wools handled by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was expect- 
ed, apparently some in the trade 


thought that it would have been cop. 
fined largely to an advancement of 
fine wool prices. They cite the fact 
that demand for medium wools at 
slightly higher prices was to be noted 
at foreign points as the new price 
schedules were being set up. 

“Because of the broad spread be. 
tween fine and three-eighths grade 
tops (now approximately 55 cents, nor- 
mally 25 to 30 cents), the consensus js 
that the public resistance to higher 
priced clothing will compel the use oj 
more medium wools,” says the U.S.D.A, 
Boston market report (November 21), 
“Should this demand for medium wools 
develop, there is some doubt as to 
whether foreign or domestic wools wil] 
be used. It is generally agreed in the 
trade that the recent reductions in do- 
mestic medium wool prices and ihe ad- 
vances in the foreign medium wool 
markets have put domestic wools on a 
competitive basis from a price factor 
point of view, taking into consideration 
the higher conversion costs of domestic 
wools. One factor which will definite- 
ly affect the situation is the type of 
cloth which is desired. If the demand 
continues, as in the past, for light pastel 
shades, manufacturers will favor the 
whiter scouring foreign wools. Should 
tailors’ requirements call for darker 
shades, as now expected, the price fac- 
tor will cause the use of domestic 
wools.” 


During November, activity in the 
domestic market was largely that of 











NATIONAL WESTERN 
WOOL SHOW 


OF 


For Information Write: 





OFFICIAL WOOL EXHIBIT 


THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK 
RODEO, HORSE SHOW 


January 16 through 24, 
1948 


SHEEP SHOW 


Rambouillet, Hampshire, 
Corriedale, Southdown, 
Suffolk, Columbia 
Carloads, Truckloads 
Fat Lambs 


JOHN T. CAINE, IIL Stock Show, Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
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trying to locate spot wools of the type 
needed to fill current requirements. 
This is an in-between season: The finish- 
ing up of the light-weight season and 
the opening of that for heavy weights. 

During the last week of November 
choice Montana fine staple wools 
shrinking 52 percent were sold on the 
Boston market at a grease price of 61 
cents, while the same grade of Wyo- 
ming wools shrinking 56 percent sold 
at 56 cents. Graded Wyoming half- 
blood wool shrinking 53 percent was 
sold at 56.87 cents, greasy basis. 
Domestic Wool Auction 

At the wool auction conducted by 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion in Boston on November 13, there 
was keen demand for foreign wools at 
price levels on a par with those pre- 
vailing abroad, but less than 15 per- 
cent of the domestic wools offered 
were sold, with the best showing made 
in original bag, bulk, fine wools. No 
interest was shown in the three-eighths 
grade and lower wools. Practically all 
of the sales were at, or very close to, 
upset prices. Some wools were passed 
up, it is reported, because the upset 





EXPERIENCED SHEEPMAN 
AVAILABLE AS MANAGER 


Due to the liquidation of the sheep out- 
fit in which he was a partner and which 
he had successfully managed for 30 
years, this sheepman finds himself with 
nothing to do and would like to have a 
position with a good sheep outfit that 
needs a manager. He has spent all of 
his life with sheep and cattle. For in- 
formation address: Box 10, Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, McKinley, 
Wyoming. 








ATTENTION 





Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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prices were considered out of line. The 
offerings were odd lots of wools left 
in the hands of the Defense Supply 
Corporation, War Assets Administra- 
tion, and some Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration wools. 

The total volume of 1947 wools 
appraised by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation up to the week ended No- 
vember 21 is given as 106,524,943 
pounds as against a total of 274,472,612 
pounds on the same date in 1946. (Har- 
ry A. Tilton, retiring president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, told 
the members of the Association in its 
recent annual meeting that between 60 
and 70 percent of the 1947 domestic 
clip had been sold directly through 
merchants.) 


U. S. Buying Abroad 


At the Sydney auction in November 
considerable top medium wools were 
reported as purchased by United States 
buyers along with limited quantities 
of fine Merinos. Activity of American 
buyers, immediately after the an- 
nouncement in the reduction of the 
wool tariff, increased at the Sydney 
auction, and was immediately followed 
with price rises, and curtailed buy- 
ing. United States buyers were also 
reported active in the Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo markets. In the latter 
market Holland was reported as an ac- 
tive conpetitor of the United States 
buyers of fine wools. Last year the 
reason given for the purchase of high- 
er quality wools by continental mills 
was labor shortage. Now it appears 
that mills the world over are anxious 
to turn out worsted fabrics to compete 
in world markets and bring home the 
“bacon” in the form of hard, cold dol- 
lars. 


Increased Use of Domestic Wool 


A gradual rise in the use of domestic 
wool in comparison with that of fore- 
ign origin is seen in the average week- 
ly rates of consumption. During Aug- 
ust this year the average weekly con- 
sumption of wool was 18,032,000 
pounds, 40.93 percent of which was do- 
mestic wool, and 59.07 percent foreign. 
In July this year domestic wools made 
up 37.13 percent and foreign wools 
62.87 percent of the weekly average 
consumption of 14,487,000 pounds. In 
August, 1946, 24.85 percent of the 
weekly average consumption of 20,- 
304,000 pounds was domestic and 75.15 
percent foreign wools. 

Apparel Wool Stocks Lower 
On November 1 apparel wool stocks 


on a greasy shorn basis in this country 
were reported as about 856,000,000 
pounds, which was 18.3 percent below 
the stocks estimated on hand the same 
date in 1946. On a scoured basis the 
decline is estimated at 19.2 percent. 
Reason for the decline is cited as a 
combination of smaller production and 
greatly decreased imports, which have 
more than offset the smaller consump- 
tion this year. Net imports in the first 
ten months of 1947 were only about 
one-half as large as they were during 
the same period the preceding year, 
dropping from 864,000,000 greasy 
shorn pounds in the first ten months of 
1946 to only 439,000,000 pounds in the 
same period of 1947. These statistics 
are quoted from the Exchange Service 
Bureau in the Weekly Wool Trade Re- 
port of Wool Associates of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, Inc. 


New President—Boston 
Wool Trade Association 

John G. Wright was elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Wool Trade Associ- 
ation in its annual meeting on Novem- 
ber 18, succeeding Harry A. Tilton, 
who held the position for three con- 
secutive terms. 





HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 

Write for free leaflet and price list 


HOOTEN STOCK. FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 








CONSULT THE RECORD 
and then BUY QUALITY 


The three high stud rams at the Colorado 
Ram Sale in Denver August 21. were 


DORNEY 
COLUMBIAS 


We also sold the three high pens of five head 
each at $175, $130 and $125. These sales— 
and others—are the best evidence of our work 
in developing better rams for greater lamb and 
wool production. 

ORDER YOUR 1948 RAMS NOW FROM 


C. W. DO 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 
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Labeling Act Hit 


THE October 11th Commercial Bul- 

letin, one of the top-ranking trade 
papers of the country, spoke editorially 
against the Wool Products Labeling 
Act, particularly that part of it which 
requires that the percentage content of 
reprocessed and reused wool shall be 
placed on labels of wool fabrics, gar- 
ments, etc. In the opinion of the editor 
of the Commercial Bulletin the greater 
use of such wool would provide the less 
expensive types of clothing that are 
needed to combat inflationary tenden- 
cies in the clothing business. The two 
factors cited as influencing “the disuse 
of reprocessed or reused fabrics is pub- 
lic antipathy to fabrics containing re- 
processed or reused wools,” and, “the 
infamous Labeling Act.” 

To offset the effect of the Labeling 
Act, the Commercial Bulletin editor 
suggests that the labels required by law 
include such statements as “We use 
only the finest wool clips in our repro- 
cessed wool,” or, “The reprocessed wool 
in this garment has been made from all- 
wool fibers.” 

Naturally, such comments brought 
forth a reply from J. B. Wilson, secre- 
tary of Wyoming Wool Growers As- 


sociation, and legislative chairman of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
a man who did more than any other 
single individual to secure the passage 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
Declaring that the reason for the de- 
cline in markets for low-end wool blend 
fabrics are economic not emotional, Mr. 
Wilson points out that with high wages, 
people are insisting on quality in their 
wearing apparel, that a large part of the 
buying public is made up of young men 
and women, who through their military 
service were shown the value of good 
clothes and good grooming, that the 
trend of the demand is toward lighter 
weights and finer qualities which re- 
quire finer wools, and that in the man- 
ufacturing end mills have found it un- 
economic to work with cheap fibers. 
“There is no doubt,” Mr. Wilson de- 
clares, “that it (Wool Products Label- 
ing Act) has proved to be the greatest 
single asset the wool textile industry 
possesses in safeguarding the integrity 
of the industry’s product. To call such 
a law—which today meets with the 
complete approbation of America’s 
greatest mills ‘infamous, is indeed 
using editorial liberty to the utmost. 
“Of course, the law has aided almost 
monumentally in making the public 








oe 


tion. 


in the past. 


WYOMING WOOL SHORT COURSE 


The course is open to all wool growers, wool students, 
wool buyers, and all others interested in wool from any- 
where on the globe. Several ladies have attended the course 


Lectures in wool science will include the economics of 


% 


HE fifth annual Wool Short Course will be held at the | 
University of Wyoming at Laramie from February 9 to 
21 in 1948, according to an announcement from that institu- 
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world wool production, grades and grading, value determi- 
nation, wool terms, market reports, and manufacturing. Lab- 
oratory work consists of fiber measurements, making of 
grade sets, shrinkage determination, study of breed wools, 
scouring, chemical tests, work with the microscope, and cor- 
ing for shrinkage determination. Field trips and demon- 
strations will include sheep culling, fleece grading, and 
inspection of a complete woolen mill. 

For information on the wool short course, write to 
Alexander Johnston, associate wool specialist, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. The fee for the course is 
$5.00. 

In addition to the wool short course, two other short 
courses for farmers and ranchers are also being held at the 
University of Wyoming this winter. The first, crop produc- 
tion, farm management, and farm shop, is scheduled for Jan- 
uary 5-24. The second, animal production, is scheduled for 
January 26 - February 7. 








aware of the superior values of pure, 
new wool. But it does not, in any Way, 
decrease the actual values of the public 
appreciation of reprocessed and reused 
wool. 


“Quite the contrary. The greater the 
values of new wool in terms of public 
appreciation and in dollars, the higher 
must be the values of the first and see. 
ond substitutes—reprocessed and re. 
used wool.” 


Mr. Wilson further doubted if even 
the strongest opponents of the Labeling 
Act during its passage would want a re. 
turn of conditions that prevailed before 
its enactment, when the concealed pres- 
ence of reprocessed and reused wool 
brought down not only the price levels 
of wool but also the quality standards 
of wool textiles and the general pros- 
perity of the industry. 





Sheep Recording Service 
at New Zealand College 


N interesting service to sheepmen 

has recently been inaugurated by 
the Massey Agricultural College of the 
University of New Zealand, which is 
located at Palmerston. North. Under 
the name of Sheep and Wool Advisory 
Service, the project provides a fleece- 
testing and sheep-recording service to 
sheep farmers. 


“Most farmers and breeders,” the col- 
lege release states, “have not had the 
time to keep adequate flock records 
without which it is impossible accurate- 
ly to gauge the performance of any 
sire or any particular line of sires. 


“The college scheme provides the 
breeder with a confidential clerical serv- 
ice so that he may plan his matings to 
produce the best possible lines of stock 
which will stand in high esteem with 
the return of competitive marketing. 


“Another approach to wool improve- 
ment is being made through the testing 
of wool for hairiness and the supplying 
of reports on many other fleece charac- 
ters. Results of investigations extend- 
ed over a long period into hairiness of 
wool has shown that this fault is much 
more strongly inherited than was for- 
merly believed.” 


A similar service to dairy farmers 
and hog producers has been in opera- 
tion for a number of years. 
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Lamb Market Affairs 


Central Market Prices 


THE large western range run of 

lambs wound up fairly well in Oc- 
tober; consequently, November market 
receipts were considerably smaller. 
Smaller receipts didn’t seem to boost 
market prices to any extent, although 
narrow demand by order buyers did in 
some instances cause price breaks. 
Lamb demand from the eastern whole- 
sale dress trade became narrow the lat- 
ter part of the month, attributed to in- 
creased poultry purchases for the 
Thanksgiving holiday, but small lamb 
supplies on the markets caused aggres- 
sive buying and probably prevented a 
drop in prices. 

Slaughter lamb prices at the end of 
the month were about in line with pric- 
es during the first week of November. 
Good and Choice slaughter lambs sold 
on the markets the first and last weeks 
of November mostly from $22.50 to 
$24.50. The $24.50 top was paid in Den- 
ver for Good and Choice range lambs. 
During the second week of November 
no slaughter lambs sold above $24. Dur- 
ing the third week they sold on the 
markets mostly from $22.50 to $24.25. 

During the second week of Novem- 
ber some slaughter lambs sold at Fort 
Worth at $23.50, which was the highest 
price there in three months. However, 
these were described as the best lambs 
on that market for a considerable pe- 
riod. A carload of Good long-wool, 79- 
pound Oregon lambs also brought the 
$23.50 price at San Francisco the third 
week of November. A few lots of 
lambs from the San Luis Valley of Colo- 
rado sold on the Denver market the 
third week of November from $24.15 to 
$24.25. These graded mostly Choice. 

Good and Choice feeding lambs sold 
during the month mostly from $20 to 
$23.25. The latter price was the sea- 
son’s top for feeding lambs at Denver. 
It was paid both the first and the last 
weeks of November for Good and 
Choice 70- to 77-pound blackfaced feed- 
ing lambs. A load of 99-pound lambs 
termed “mixed fat and feeder” from 
Idaho brought $22.90 in Omaha the sec- 
ond week of November. Mixed fats 
and feeders from Wyoming, Good and 
Choice, brought $22.40 on that market 
the week ending November 24th. Some 
19-pound feeding lambs sold on the 
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San Francisco market at $21 the latter 
part of the month. 

Good and Choice slaughter ewes sold 
on various markets during November 
mostly from $8.50 to $9, although up to 
$9.25 was paid in Denver the last week 
of November when ewes shared the 
market advance on slaughter and feed- 
ing lambs. 


The Lamb Feeding Situation 


Shipments of feeding lambs into eight 
of the Corn Belt States during the 
months of July through October show a 
25 percent reduction from last year. 
Shipments into Illinois and Michigan 
are greater than a year ago but ship- 
ments have been reduced considerably 
into Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

There has been no change in the 
availability of wheat pastures of the 
great plains than was reported in our 
November issue. By November 1, 
about 210,000 lambs had moved onto 
wheat pastures in Western Kansas. 
Most of these lambs were crowded on 
volunteer wheat fields around Ulysses, 
Syracuse, and Tribune. Very little 


seeded wheat has attained enough 
growth for safe pasturage. Available 
pastures are hardly sufficient to carry 
the present number very long unless 
adequate moisture is received. Another 
45,000 head moved into the wheat fields 
in adjoining areas of Colorado. The 
drought situation in western Oklaho- 
ma and northwest Texas is unchanged, 
with practically no wheat pasture avail- 
able. Last year more than a million 
lambs were fed on wheat pastures. 

Some of the lambs intended for Kan- 
sas wheat pastures have moved into 
the feed lots of northern Colorado and 
the Scottsbluff section of Nebraska and 
Wyoming. About 70,000 sheep and 
lambs have been placed on wheat pas- 
tures in northeast Colorado and west- 
ern Nebraska. Feeding operations in 
the important Scottsbluff section may 
show an increase of 15 to 20 percent 
over last year. 

Lamb feeding in the northern Colo- 
rado irrigated sugar-beet area is now 
expected to be somewhat larger than 
the record low of last season. The num- 
ber fed in the Arkansas Valley may be 
about the same as the low number last 
year while the total number on wheat 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 
Slaughter, First Ten Months 


MS TINIE ies <etisncanscascaniceesilivnenstenstpnipeinilclbaiati 
Slaughter at 32 Centers. ...... ci eveccstessnsnes 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 


Good and Choice 


Medium and Good .....:.....-..-.---:.:00::..- 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 
Commercial, All Weights 


1947 1946 
sp coptiacl isda 13,744,499 17,010,836 
itiictoneene Nov. 15 Nov. 16 
De SOR 305,506 296,248 
eee Dah oes 2 $23.20 $24.50 
TERN Sane 21.03 21.09 
Se ieee Aan 46.00 45.12 
eed. 44.50 43.62 
ee DR eres 40.00 37.50 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—September 




















Average live weight (pounds) ~.........22...2.--.:c-0-00-0-+ 89.1 90.4 
Pe Rs | 46.5 46.5 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) ................ 20.02 15.14 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—September 
ONIN. psicossrnscsinicconcciizsichiadltcadeptbscithsihaiadliaialainaiiiabissalimiiaaia 1,407,160 359,584 
IE: . scccsencsiadornisihnsisncibinnbeteleipiaaeniatn dima 719,300 363,874 
PIII ccsielesesntaletenhithnliticatchevwieredeessubdanciiadinuamandasiieaanemime 2,948,416 438,057 
I TE IN iigiiscviececseepstiieigneaiindissessbientinianoein 1,458,430 1,300,018 
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pastures in eastern Colorado on No- 
vember 1 was far below the number on 
that date last year. Lamb feeding in 
Utah, Nevada, and Idaho will probably 
exceed operations of last year, while 
numbers fed in both Oregon and Wash- 
ington will be down sharply. Lamb 
feeding in California is still uncertain, 
but present information indicates a 
slight reduction in the total number to 
be fed. However, operations in the 
Palo Verde and Imperial valleys will 
be on a fairly large scale. 


Anderson Forecasts Shortage 


Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in discussing meat sup- 
plies for 1948, forecasts a distressing 
shortage of meat beginning in Febru- 
ary. He states that America’s meat 
consumption now averages 156 pounds 
per person annually, and predicts this 
will be reduced to about 135 pounds. 
He forecasts a shortage of meat until 
next fall when grass-fed livestock again 
reaches the markets. 
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FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
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PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
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Contracting 


Some yearling ewes sold in Montana 
during October and November from 
$21 to $22 per head. Approximately 900 
old ewes sold at $7.75; 1500  solid- 
mouthed ewes at $9.50; and 800-solid 
mouthed ewes at $10. All of these 
trades were for immediate delivery. 





Lamb Feeding Notes 


1948 Feeding Practices 


HE Educational Service of the Na- 

tional Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, Inc., is distributing its 1948 
annual feeding practices bulletin. Cop- 
ies may be obtained by writing the 
Service at 618 Wilson Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Dehydrated Potatoes and 
Alfalfa Silage 


In a one-year lamb feeding test con- 
ducted at the Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege by A. Lamar Esplin and W. E. 
Connell of the Animal Investigation 
Section, it was found that (1) dehy- 
drated potato cubes proved surprising- 
ly good, especially when fed by them- 
selves, but also when fed in grain mix- 
tures; (2) dehydrated cubed potatoes 
proved superior to dehydrated shred- 
ded potatoes; (3) alfalfa-acid silage 
ranked with, or slightly better than corn 
silage; and (4) wet beet pulp produced 
the usual good cheap gains. 


Sulphur Prevents “Overeating” 
Death Losses 


Messrs. Esplin, Connell, and A. W. 
Deem of the Veterinary Pathology Sec- 
tion of the Colorado A. & M. College 
made a three-year study on methods of 
controlling death losses from enter- 
otoxemia, or “overeating,” which takes 
a toll of two to five percent or more in 
Colorado lamb feeding lots annually. 
The experiments showed that the feed- 
ing of two percent sulphur in grain 
mixtures (equal parts of corn and bar- 
ley, whole alfalfa hay and salt in the 
experiment) controlled death losses 
from overeating, made larger profits, 
reduced the grain consumption, but 
produced smaller gains and made gains 
more expensive and did not flavor the 
meat. 


(Pamphlets covering these experiments 
have been issued by the Colorado Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at the Colorado 
A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colorado.) 


Pasture Management 


Yearling sheep were used in an ex. 
periment at the Illinois Experiment 
Station from 1940 through 1945 to de. 
termine the best way to use pasture 
lands. Employed in the experiment 
were five plots of land that had been 
seeded in 1939 with a mixture of 12 
pounds of smooth brome grass and 8 
pounds of alfalfa per acre. During the 
experimental years heavy continuous 
grazing, moderate continuous, moder- 
ate alternate, and heavy alternate graz- 
ing were practiced on the various plots 
with the fifth plot held in reserve. From 
the study, R. F. Fuelleman, W. L. Bur- 
lison, and W. G. Kammlade of the Illi- 
nois Station concluded: 


On the fertile soil forage yields were 
high despite the method of pasture 





IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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Purpose breed. 
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ASSOCIATION, INC. 


1007 Sheridan St. LARAMIE, WYO. 
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management. 
grazed uniformly and closely followed 
by a rest period, the new growth was 
apparently more palatable and nutriti- 


When pastures were 


ous. This system also gives alfalfa an 
opportunity to regenerate new growth 
during the grazing season, something 
which isn’t possible under conditions 
of continuous grazing. The highest 
gain of the lambs was registered on 
the forage which received heavy alter- 
nate grazing followed in order by 
heavy continuous, moderate alternate, 
and moderate continuous grazing. 


Texas Experiment 


A three-point lamb feeding experi- 
ment is being conducted for the third 
year at the Texas Technological College 
in cooperation with the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at College 
Station. Research is directed toward 
determining relative values of Plains- 
man milo and Martin milo for fatten- 
ing lambs, to find the value of shelter 
during the fattening period, and to de- 





GET COYOTES WITH 
COYOTE GETTER 


Prices $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—discounts on 
larger quantities. Chemical shells 6c each, pre- 
pared bait, $1.00 a bottle. Free literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, Inc. 

1304 Berkeley Avenue, Pueblo, Colorado 
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SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 





SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDEY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE‘ AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow, Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 
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termine the value of harvesting Plains- 
man milo. One hundred and ten Ram- 
bouillet lambs averaging about 70 
pounds each are being used in the ex- 
periment. 


Improving Pastures 


Liming and disking thin, worn pas- 
tures at some favorable time during the 
winter to be followed by spring fer- 
tilizing and seeding to adapted tall, rap- 
id-growing grasses and legumes, is rec- 
ommended by agronomists of the Plant 
Industry Station of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a means of in- 
creasing animal feed next year. Also 
suggested is the extension of the graz- 
ing area next spring by draining wet 
areas in preparation for seeding to 
adapted pastures and hay mixtures, 
the substitution of rye grass for smaller 
grains and the use of Sudan grass and 
millet for follow-up pastures. Where 
annual lespedeza or sweet clover is 
adapted, it is considered good practice 
by the Department agronomists to seed 
it with small grains so that a good pro- 
tein-rich pasture will be available after 
the grain crop is harvested. 


Legume Mixture Triples Feed 
On Dry-land Pasture 


Lambs grazed on a dry-land pasture of 
mixed grass and legumes gained 121 pounds 
per acre this year in a Wyoming Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station study. On native 
range the gain per acre was 30 pounds and 
that on crested wheat grass, 77 pounds. 
A. L. Nelson, superintendent of the Archer 
Experiment Farm and O. K. Barnes, soil 
conservation worker, who were in charge of 
the experiment, state that the record of the 
legume-grass pasture extends over a six- 
year period, with an annual average produc- 
tion of 105 pounds of lamb gain per acre. 
Native forage production averaged 380 
pounds during the same period, and the 
crested wheat acreage, 67 pounds. 


Little Food Grains 
Fed to Livestock 


In connection with the subject of feeding 
of food grains (wheat, rye and buckwheat) 
to livestock, figures, based on historical rec- 
ords, have been computed showing that for 
every bushel of food grains fed to livestock 
(as differentiated from feed grains, such 
as corn) about 500 pounds of meat are pro- 
duced. On a _ pound-for-pound basis for 
every pound of food grains fed to meat ani- 
mals, 8 pounds of meat are produced. Much 
of the food grains fed are damaged or off- 
condition and not suitable for human con- 
sumption. 

An interesting fact is that 50 per cent 
of all meat of all kinds produced in the 
United States is grown without the feeding 
of any grain at all. In the case of cattle, 
more than 80 percent of all beef produced 
was grown without the feeding of grain of 
any kind—the animals being grown on 
roughage, grass, beet pulp and a large num- 


ber of other foods unsuitable for human con- 
sumption. For example,.two-thirds of the 
area of the United States is in grass which 
would be wasted if there were no animals to 
consume it and convert it into meat. 
—American Meat Institute 


s. Dakota’s Predator Work ; 


GECRETARY Harry J. Devereaux of 

the Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, whose persistent 
fight against predators is getting re- 
sults, writes that the predatory animal 
advisory committee, the officials of the 
South Dakota Association and repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, meeting in Rapid City on 
September 13, agreed to carry on the 
same type of campaign against preda- 
tors as last year, but to expand the area 
covered. 
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A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 

FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goatsl 





DIAMOND BAR RANCH 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
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Baits impregnated with No. 1080 will 
be placed in both the Harney and Black 
Hills National Forests with the permis- 
sion of the regional forest office at Den- 
ver. Sections of Wyoming lying close 
to the South Dakota line will be covered 
by Wyoming officials. 

Sheepmen are being asked to furnish 
animal carcasses to be used as bait. Only 
animals in good flesh make good baits 
for coyotes it is stressed, and the sug- 
gestion is made that if a fat sheep is not 
available for this purpose, a fat colt be 
supplied. 

Contact should be made with local 
representatives of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service or at its general office, 
P. O. Box 37, Mitchell, South Dakota. 





Show Champions 


Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion at the Cow Palace, San Francisco, 
November 1 through 9. 


Breeding Sheep: 


Columbias: Ram and ewe, E. J. Hand- 
ley, McMinnville, Oregon. 

Corriedales: Ram, Vaughn and Wood- 
en, Dixon, California; Ewe, Crane 
Ranch, Santa Rosa, California. 

Dorset Horns: Ram and ewe, Gath 
Brothers, Turner, Oregon. 

Hampshires: Ram, Gath Brothers, 
Turner, Oregon; ewe, Walter P. Hub- 
bard, Junction City, Oregon. 

Rambouillets: Ram and ewe, Carrol 
Ornbaun, Yorkville, California. 

Romeldales: Ram and ewe, A. T. 
Spencer, Winters, California. 

Romneys: Ram, McCaleb Brothers, 
Monmouth, Oregon; ewe, Ahrens 
Brothers, Turner, Oregon. 

Shropshires: Ram and ewe, S. Wil- 
ford, Cotati, California. 

Southdowns: Ram, Severa Wilford, 
Jr., Cotati, California; ewe, Carl B. Wip- 
per & Son, Turner, Oregon. 

Suffolks: Ram, Marian M. Coble, 
Winters, California; ewe, W. P. Hub- 
bard, Junction City, Oregon. 


Fat Sheep: 

Grand Champion Crossbred, Severa 
Wilford, Jr., Cotati, California, sold to 
Armour and Company at $4.25 per 
pound. 

Grand Champion Pen of Lambs, 
Southdowns, Severa Wilford, Jr., sold 
at 50 cents per pound to Swift and Com- 
pany. 

Grand Champion Carload, Wasco Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, Wasco High 
School, sold at 35 cents per pound to 
Armour and Company. 
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Grand champion fat wether (Southdown) shown by the University of 


Idaho at the 1947 Pacific International Livestock Exposition. 


W. Ervie 


Williams (left), president and manager of the Portland Union Stock Yards; 
Walter A. Holt, manager of the Pacific International, also secretary of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association (center); and Professor C. W. Hickman, 
head, Department of Animal Husbandry, University of Idaho. 


Ogden Livestock Show, November 
15 to 19, Ogden, Utah. 


Breeding Sheep: 

Columbias: Champion ram and ewe, 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Reserve Champion ram and ewe, Pete 
Thomas, Malad, Idaho. 

Hampshires: Champion Ram and ewe, 
Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho; Re- 
serve Champion Ram and ewe, Walter 
P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 

Suffolks: Champion and Reserve 
Champion rams and ewes, Walter P. 
Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 

Fat Sheep: 

Grand Champion Fat Lamb, Fred 
Matley, Coalville, Utah, sold to Wa- 
satch Livestock Loan Company at $2.25 
per pound, live weight. 

Grand Champion Carlot, Enoch and 
Lester Ludlow, Spanish Fork, Utah, 
sold to Southern Pacific Company at 
30 cents per pound, live weight. 


Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon, October 4 
through 11, 1947: 


Breeding Sheep: 


Romneys: Champion Ram, Lynn 
Barnes, Harrisburg, Oregon; Reserve 
Champion Ram, McCaleb Brothers, 
Monmouth, Oregon; Champion Ewe, 
Ahrens Brothers, Turner, Oregon. 


Columbias: Champion and Reserve 
Champion Rams, E. J. Handley, Mc- 
Minnville, Oregon; Champion Ewe, 
Marcus Vetter, Woodburn, Oregon. 

Hampshires: Champion Ram, Gath 
Brothers, Turner, Oregon; Reserve 
Champion Ram, Frank Brown, Jr., 
Carlton, Oregon; Champion Ewe, Wal- 
ter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 

Shropshires: Champion and Reserve 
Champion Rams and Champion Ewe, 
Gath Brothers, Turner, Oregon. 

Corriedales: Champion Ram and Ewe, 
Jimmie Riddell, Independence, Oregon; 
Reserve Champion Ram, Lullo Matzen. 

Cotswolds: Champion and Reserve 
Champion Rams, and Champion Ewe, 
Kenneth McCrae, Monmouth, Oregon. 

Dorsets: Champion Ram, Gath Broth- 
ers; Reserve Champion Ram and Cham- 
pion Ewe, John S. Banick, Brooks, 
Oregon. 

Lincolns: Champion and Reserve 
Champion Ram and Champion Ewe, 
Wm. Riddell & Son, Monmouth, Ore- 
gon. 

Suffolks: Champion and Reserve 
Champion Rams, Walter P. Hubbard; 
Champion Ewe, Gath Brothers. 

Southdowns: Champion and Reserve 
Champion Ram, and Champion Ewe, 
Claude Steusloff, Salem, Oregon. 


Grand Champion Wether of Show: 
Southdown, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 
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© Variety of metals, minerals 
and ores of value to industry 


© Power and irrigation projects 
® Good living conditions 
© Colorful scenic attractions 


e [| + 2 
Excellent rail transportation a 
ne of a series o 
advertisements 
based on industrial 
opportunities in 
the states served by 
the Union Pacific 

Railroad. 


packers and processors will production of a variety of grains, vegetables 
find Nevada a storehouse of raw materials. There and fruits. 

are deposits of copper, silver, gold, zinc, lead and 
uranium. Mineral ores and minerals include 
tungsten, manganese and antimony ore, magne- 
site, ‘gypsum, sulphur, borax and vanadium. Nevada’s healthful climate, excellent educa- 
Building stone and marble also are available. tional system, and a variety of scenic attrac- 
tions contribute to the advantages of living in 
this western area. 


Irrigation and power are supplied by several 
Federal projects including famous Hoover Dam. 


Cattle, sheep and poultry raising are expanding 
agricultural pursuits and there also is some 
Each year, thousands of vacationists visit gi- 
gantic Hoover Dam, beautiful Lake Mead and 
near-by picturesque Las Vegas. 














ae" Union Pacific provides top-notch freight and 
: passenger transportation so essential to a 
State’s industrial development. 


Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 


Auxiliary in Action 


Message from 
President Chipman 


To my friends in the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliaries in the Wool Growers Associa- 
tions, | send my sincere Season’s Greet- 
ings. May all your homes be filled 
with peace and love, the greatest 
thing in life. May the spirit of Christ- 
mas bring its cheer, warmth, and hap- 
piness to you and yours. Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year. 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman, President 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


Clear All Tracks— 
The Convention is Coming! 


AUXILIARY President, Mrs. Ora 
Chipman of American Fork, Utah, 
in her recent trips through the West, 
Northwest and Southwest, has found 
an unprecedented interest in the an- 
nual convention this year. It is sched- 
uled for January 25, when the execu- 
tive committee will meet, through Jan- 
uary 29, at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City. This rising interest is due in part 
to the nation-wide wool sewing contest 
sponsored by the Auxiliary in coopera- 
tion with the American Wool Council. 
Mrs. Chipman and her committees are 
making plans to entertain the largest 
convention crowd ever and hope that 
it will be the best convention ever. 
Highlights of the four-day meetings 

















—That the fleeces of lambs are made 
into bed blankets, surgical dressings, 
automobile and furniture upholstery, 
felts, baseball yarn, draperies, tennis 
ball covers, hosiery, flannels, dress 
goods, and knitting yarn? 


Reprinted from Swift & Co. Agricultural 
Research Bulletin No. 10. 
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and entertainment will be the fashion 
show, climaxing the sewing contest. 
Girls from all over the United States 
will participate in this, modeling self- 
made coats, dresses, and suits of all- 
wool material. Winners chosen from 
each group will be awarded scholar- 
ships, savings bonds, and other valuable 
prizes by the American Wool Council. 
Commentator for this event will come 
from New York City especially to make 
this fashion parade a success. 

Another noteworthy contest will be 
held to determine the “Queen of the 
Woolies.” Each State in which there 
is an auxiliary will be invited to nomi- 
nate one delegate to compete for this 
coveted title and the winner will be 
chosen at a novel luncheon atop Hotel 
Utah, in which a noted radio master of 
ceremonies will conduct the contest 
and program. This is sure to create 
much enthusiasm. 

Although at this early date, much of 
the program is only tentative, it is hoped 
there will also be a tea at the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion, a conducted tour of the 
Latter-day Saints Church Welfare 
Block for everyone, a special evening 
organ recital from the famous Mormon 
Tabernacle, and of course, the usual 
fine banquet and dance. 

Of special interest to the ladies will 
be the facial demonstration to be given 
by Mrs. Gertrude Hogan of Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Hogan will use Botany beauty aids 
to demonstrate how these by-products 
can play an important part in milady’s 
beauty regime. 

The business meetings will be so 
planned that visitors will have ample 
time to shop around and also see the 
points of interest. To facilitate both 
shopping and pleasure-going there will 
be a convention bulletin listing where 
to go, what to see, etc. 

The officers of your Auxiliary take 
this opportunity of inviting you to the 
annual convention to be held at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, January 
25-29, 1948. 





GREETINGS 

Greetings to wool grower and Aux- 
iliary members throughout the nation 
—from the Utah Auziliary: 

We are looking forward with pleas- 
ure to our meeting again with you at 
the National Convention—being held 
in our lovely city, Salt Lake. 


It is our sincere desire that your visit 
here will be profitable as well as enjoy- 
able and one long to be remembered. 

We are anticipating the making of 
new friends and seeing again our 
friends of past years. 


May the Yuletide Season be one of 
joy for you and yours, and may the 
sweet spirit of Christmas abide with 
you always. 

Sincerely, 


STATE OFFICERS 


Mrs. J.T. Murdock 

Mrs. Jim Allen 

Mrs. Jchn Beal 

Mrs. Don Clyde 

Mrs. Nellie Oswald 

Mrs. Sterling Ercanbrack 
Mrs. Emory Smith 

Mrs. Andrew Mohr 

Mrs. S. I. Greer 





Highlights of 


Wyoming Convention 


HE Women’s Auxiliary to the Wy- 
oming Wool Growers Association 
reorganized at their recent annual con- 
vention at Rock Springs, November 11- 
13, 1947. The new officers are: Mrs. 
Howard Flitner of Greybull, president; 
Mrs. Taliaferro, Rock Springs, first vice 
president; Mrs. Jim Speas, Casper, sec- 
ond vice president; Mrs. Hugh Von 
Krosigk, Meeteetsee, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mrs. Leroy Moore, Douglas, his- 
torian; Mrs. Reynold Seaverson, 
Rawlins, chairman, Ways and Means 
Committee; Miss Beatrice Jack, Rock 
Springs, chairman, Meat Promotion; 
Mrs. O. T. Evans, Casper, chairman, 
Wool Promotion; Mrs. P. J. Quealy, 
Kemmerer and Mrs. J. B. Wilson, Mec- 
Kinley, Advisory Committee members. 
Mrs. P. J. Quealy, outgoing presi- 
dent and the spark that has kept the 
Wyoming organization alive for the past 
15 years, was presented a beautiful 
mesh evening bag by the auxiliary as 
a token of their esteem for her. Her 
past experience will be a valuable aid 
to the present officers, and as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board, she will 
continue to work for the auxiliary. 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman, National Aux- 
iliary president, attended the conven- 
tion and spoke before the combined 
men’s and ladies’ meeting. She also 
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made the presentation of the hand-en- 
graved certificates to all participants in 
the wool fashion show and sewing con- 
test, except the six winners who, as 
their prize, will be awarded trips to 
the National convention to be held in 
Salt Lake City next January. 

The fashion show climaxed the 
screening of applicants in the wool sew- 
ing contest in Wyoming and was one 
of the highlights of the Wyoming con- 
yention. It was held in conjunction 
with the banquet, and with 24 girls 
modeling self-made woolen ensembles, 
it was an outstanding event. The gar- 
ments were of exceptional workman- 
ship and if this, the first fashion show 
held in connection with the national 
wool home-sewing contest, is a criter- 
ion, it augurs well for the success of the 
venture. Stealing the show, perhaps, 


was one of the winners with a coat made 
of Wyoming wool. 


The wool was hand 





Wyoming Auxiliary group with a background of wool garments entered 
From left to right, Mrs. Robert Jack, Miss 
Beatrice Jack, Mrs. Wright Dickinson, Miss Agnes Corrigan; National Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Delbert Chipman, and Mrs. Howard Flitner, new president of the 


in the Home Sewing Contest. 
Wyoming Auxiliary. 


woven by Miss Corrigan of Cody, Wy- 
oming, who presented the material to 
the Wyoming Auxiliary and they in 
turn gave the material to one of the 
girls who made it up into a winning de- 
sign. Describing the outfits as the girls 
promenaded was Miss Mae Baird of 
the University of Wyoming. 


The banquet itself was held amid 
typical western scenes—sheepwagons, 
cut-out gate, autumn leaves and other 
props to make the sheepmen feel right 
at home. 

The recently organized Rock Springs 
Auxiliary was responsible to a large de- 
gree for making the convention a suc- 
tess. This group of 38 active members 
presented around a hundred twenty- 
five guests at the ladies’ luncheon with 
favors of makeup kits made of bright 
plaid wool, each containing a lanolin 
lipstick and a wool powder puff. 
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Mrs. P. J. Quealy (left), retiring president of the 
Wyoming Auxiliary, and Mrs. Howard Flitner of Grey- 
bull, who now heads the women’s group. 


modeled their garments. 
wool fashion shows ever seen,” was the general comment on this event. Miss 


California Women Meet 


OR the first time since the organiza- 
tion of a ladies’ auxiliary to the 
wool growers’ association, there is news 
of the California women connected with 
the industry. Our National President, 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman, was invited to 
attend the convention, and while there 
met with the Committee on Promotion 
and Education of the men’s organiza- 
tion. Mr. Harry Peterson, the new 
president of the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association, heartily favors the or- 
ganization of an auxiliary for the 
ladies. The California convention pass- 
ed a resolution recommending the for- 
mation of a women’s auxiliary. 

The ladies attending the convention 
met at two luncheons, which is the 
first time in the history of the California 
Wool Growers there has been anything 
to bring the wives together. 





“One of the best, most refreshing and interesting 


Mae Baird of the University of Wyoming at the microphone. 








Contest Taken West and South 


Delbert Chipman, 


Tour of Southwest Reveals Growing Interest In ‘Make It With Wool” Contest 


NATIONAL Auxiliary president, Mrs. 
of American 


a second tour in connection with the 
“Make It With Wool” contest. Having 


Fork, Utah, has recently returned from previously visited Idaho, Colorado, 





Montana, Oregon, 
South Dakota, 
Washington and 
Wyoming with Miss 
Mary North of the 
American Wool 
Council, Mrs. Chip- 
man made her sec- 
ond trip into Neva- 
da, California and 
Arizona continuing 


California women meet 
at luncheon to talk about 
wool promotion, and the 
value of auxiliary work. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINI- 
MUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Woolgrowers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
BROWN, R. E. 
Baxter Hotel, Bozeman, Mont. 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
DORNEY. C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HOOTEN, JOE D. 
Bordulac, North Dakota 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
LAMPMAN, JOHN D. 
Shell, Wyoming 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 

SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 

WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
MONTADALES 
MONTADALE SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Angelica St., St. Louis, Missouri 


Kea K KKK KK KK KKK 
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PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rt. No. 2 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
LANDERS, ROGER Q. 
Menard, Texas 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 





the survey and making contacts to car. 
ry on the sewing contest. 

Leaving Salt Lake City and going to 
California by way of Elko, Nevada, Mrs, 
Chipman stopped along the way in the 
larger cities and towns, coracting 
stores and schools, newspapers, and 
other groups. 


NEVADA 


At Elko, Nevada, Mr. Allen McBride, 
prominent sheepman, and his wife were 
very cooperative. They were pleased 
that such a promotion program had 
been started and stated that if the Home 
Economics and Extension Departments 
would get the girls ready for the con- 
test, the men would raise the funds to 
send them on to Salt Lake for the con- 
test finals. 

The principal of the Elko High 
School, home economics instructor and 
the State supervisor of home economics 
reported themselves as being heartily 
in favor of the contest. This was the 
first time, they said, that such a project 
had ever been offered the girls. They 
felt it would stimulate their work a 
great deal. The contest material was to 
be sent out to all the high schools and 
the girls encouraged to participate. The 
instructor, Miss Agnes Sorensen, stated 
she would give a special class after 
school hours for girls interested but 
who are not taking sewing at this time. 

The stores in Elko were interested 
also in the contest and planned to get 
new materials from which girls could 
choose; also, to feature window displays 
of wool and display the contest bro- 
chures. 

Miss Rose Spezia and Mr. Donald 
Brown of the Extension Division re 
ported themselves as happy to take the 
materials and distribute them and do 
all they could to help this worthwhile 
project and inquired whether it would 
be continued another year. Miss Spezia 
was just beginning her visits to the 
various districts and was going to take 
the contest material with her and ree 
ommend that everyone eligible partici- 
pate. 

Stopping at Winnemucca, Nevada, 
Mrs. Chipman visited the J. C. Penney 
store to see the amount of 100 percent 
wool on hand. The manager reported 
wool materials had not been good 
sellers, and on looking over his stock, 
Mrs. Chipman said it was easy to see 
why this was so. The colors were very 
dull. When it was suggested they might 
try brighter colors, the manager sai 
they would order some immediately, 4 
they were anxious to stimulate the sale 


The National Wool Grewer 
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RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualt.es are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

vroper selecticn of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 


President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Teste. Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Geneva Caldwell 
Secretary-Treasurer 
San Angelo, Texas 














of woolen materials and would like to 
put on a display. The Reinhart, Inc. 
store in the same city reported the sale 
of yarns for knitting was more active 
than the sale of yardage. The manager 
here also had a very fine attitude to- 
wards the contest and asked for ma- 
terials with which to put on a display. 

A talk was given before the girls of 
the Home Economics Department at the 
high school in Winnemucca and the 
girls and instructor showed a good deal 
of enthusiasm for the sewing contest, 
several of the students wanting to sign 
up immediately. 

Mr. J. Kirk Day of the Extension 
Department received contest informa- 
tion to distribute in the various coun- 
ties, 

The officers of the Nevada Wool 
Growers Association agreed to take care 
of the financial side of the sewing pro- 
ject and with this assurance, the dir- 
ector of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Extension Department and 
her aides made arrangements for the 
three different departments in the col- 
lege to get together and work up plans 
to carry on the contest. They were: 
Miss Margaret Griffin from the Exten- 
sion Department; Miss Jessie Pope, as- 
sociate professor of Home Economics; 
and Miss Mildred Swift, professor of 
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Home Economics at the University of 
Nevada. A representative of the wool 
growers will also assist. Among other 
things, this group was to arrange a 
radio program to be given in the near 
future. 

At the Farm Bureau office it was 
stated they were happy that the wool 
growing branch of agricultural indus- 
try was waking up to the fact that it 
needed more of the educational type of 
program. They were glad to see the 
young married women eligible to en- 
roll in the contest, as many had young 
veteran husbands attending school, and 
their young wives could make good use 
of this sewing program. 

The stores contacted in Reno seemed 
to have a very good supply of wool on 
hand and accepted the contest materials 
with willingness to cooperate in this 
promotion program. 

The Nevada State Journal took in- 
formation about the program for their 
paper and stated they would be happy 
to give all publicity possible. 

Mrs. E. R. Marvel, wife of the new 
president of the Nevada Association, 
has agreed to supervise the contest 
program in that State and it is expected 
she will do a fine job. 


CALIFORNIA 


One of the most valuable contacts 
made in Sacramento was with the “Sac- 
ramento Bee” newspaper. Mr. Hamilton 
Himpz of this organization said his 
paper was going to take up a sewing 
project through their three papers— 
Sacramento, Fresno and Modesto—and 
that he felt the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” sewing contest would be ideal for 
them to work on. Also, he said they 
would have broadcasts over the follow- 
ing radio stations which they operate: 
KOH at Reno; KPBR at Sacramento: 
KWG at Stockton: KWJ at Fresno; and 
KERN at Bakerfield as soon as he could 
get the material organized. 

A convention of the Grange was being 
held at Sacramento at the time Mrs. 
Chipman was there, and it was very 
easy to present the sewing contest to 
those in charge. The State supervisor 
of the Grange called in her three assis- 
tants and our project was explained to 
them. They received the information 
with enthusiasm and appointed a chair- 
man to take charge of this project im- 
mediately. 

The home economics supervisor was 
anxious to learn more about the pro- 
gram but could not go ahead until she 
had received official word from the 
State supervisor at Berkeley but said 








Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


HANSEN, WYNN S&., 
Collinston, Utah 
LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Poolesville, Maryland 
(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 








as soon as she got word she could make 
her contacts and proceed with plans for 
carrying out details of the contest. 


Mrs. M. A. Hartsook from the of- 
fice of the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation proved to be of much assist- 
ance in lining up the contest in Calif- 
ornia. Mr. Wing had previously ap- 
pointed her to act as chairman of the 
sewing project, but inasmuch as they 
had no previous experience they were 
glad to have help in getting the work 
started. 

Two very important contacts were 
made in the persons of Miss Dodson, 
clothing specialist of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, and Miss Agnes Mc- 
Clellen, in charge of clothing instruc- 
tion of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of California. 
Miss McClellen reported several of her 
girls had just finished beautiful woolen 
garments and that if the contest were to 
be carried on next year, she would have 
others start on their costumes for next 
year’s contest as soon as it opened. Miss 
Dodson was happy to have a connection 
with the American Wool Council and 
said she would take the contest up with 
the State Home Demonstration leader 
and with the leaders of the 4-H Club. 


ARIZONA 


Some very fine contacts were made in 
Arizona. A canvass of the stores by 
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Mrs. Chipman showed they had a better 
supply of woolen yardage and larger 
sales of woolen goods were reported 
than any other place surveyed. People 
seemed very wool conscious here. The 
teachers also reported they had had 
very good success in getting the stu- 
dents to sew with wool. 

Those contacted in Arizona were: 
Miss Helen Church, Arizona State 
clothing specialist from the University 
of Arizona at Tucson; Mrs. Isabelle 
Pace, home demonstration agent for the 
Farm Bureau and Mrs. Twitty, as- 
sistant home demonstration agent; Miss 
Jessie Rannalls, Arizona State College; 
Mrs. Eva Sculley, State supervisor of 
home economics, and Miss Isabelle Mc- 
Questen, assistant supervisor of home 
economics. 


General Comments 
The tour of the Western States has 


definitely shown the importance of per- 
sonal contact cannot be over-empha- 
sized. In many cases those Mrs. Chip- 
m=n cqntacted stated they had received 
the brochures and other contest ma- 
terial but that in the face of other 
business, this material had been put 
aside and more or less forgotten. It is 
certain that if someone had not con- 
tacted these parties, the matter would 
not have been brought to their atten- 
tion again and no further notice given 
the material sent by mail. Once this 
contest program is launched, it can be 
followed up in future years by mail and 
put over successfully, but in most every 
case, the personal visit has proved most 
important. 

Another fact evidenced from this trip 
was that while the wool grower associa- 
tions in all the States were very much 
in favor of this promotion program, 
they also felt the need for organized 








Bill your shipments. 


LARGE SHEEP BARN 








ATTENTION! Livestock Shippers... 


Whether you are shipping East or West. for the Best Rest and Fill, 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


Plenty of good warm water to drink 


North Salt Lake, Utah 














America's Leading rand of Animal Biologics 
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UPPLIES | 


VACCINES Asam 


with Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Sheep 
Vaccinate Against Soremouth 
wihF RANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin Blood Stopper 
A handy powder that clots the blood, 
Ideal for Tail Docking, Shear 
Cuts and Similar Bleeding. 
Screw Worm Smear 62 
Standard sticky dressing. Disinfectant 
and fly-repelling. 
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FRANKLIN MIXED BACTERIN (OVINE) 


Widely used for increasing resistance to 
complicated cases of infections associated 


Small size for Castrating and Docking $20.00 


‘Be sure to have the FRANKLIN catalog’ 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO €T, WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY 


» FRANKLIN Protection Helps Increase Livestock Production 


Srankle Pe 
VACCINES ABD SUPPLIES 





Helpful Information 44. 4B Ww ji 
on Livestock Protection! Vga Ji =a 


CATALOG 


FREE 










Bloodless Castrator 
Genuine Imported Burdizzo 


Baby size for Castrating—$15.00 
ALL-IN-ONE CASTRATOR 


A ¢astrator, docker and ear-marker all in one. 


Fast and sanitary for lamb docking. Simple 
and sure for ear-marking. Humane and safe 
for castrating. $10.00 





Drug Store Agencies 
* 


ladies’ auxiliaries through which chap. 
nels such programs could be better op. 
ganized and carried on. 

Newspapers were very co-operatiy: 
and the full story of the “Make It You. 
self With Wool” contest was give 
them. They promised to give this 
campaign good publicity. 

—Mrs. Emory Smith 
Press Correspondent 


Dead Lambs Tell Tale; 


(Continued from page 21) 





every lamb living at two months of age 
up to 46 percent of all progeny sired by 
a ram dying in infancy. The rate of 4 
percent dead in infancy was developed 
over a four-year service period, ang 
hangs onto a ram that, because of the 
show ring performance of some of his 
progeny, was eligible to the title of on 
of America’s premier show ring sires 
This is not an analysis of the influence 
of the show ring on productivity be. 
cause only one individual is involved 
However, because of the ram’s progeny 
performance in the show ring, and his 
ability to sire “type and form” of the 
highest quality on a “look-at’’ basis, a 
small family of ewes was inbred to his 
line before the overall aspect of the liy- 
ability rate came clear in this mortal- 
ity study. It was known earlier that, 
for some reason, his progeny were not 
among the “huskiest” at birth, and that 
a fair to sizable number died in infancy 
Be these aspects as they may, the in- 
teresting point is that the overall pro- 
ductive rate of this small family of ewes 
inbred from the 46 percent ram, shows 
lamb rearing ability to the extent of 45 
lambs per each 100 ewes. The converse 
is, of course, that 55 out of each 100 
ewes of this line either failed to breed 
or failed to rear what they yeaned. Sons 
and grandsons of the ram, know 
henceforth as “46 PERCENT,” have 
not been analyzed completely, but at 
least two sons show their sire’s “abil- 
ity” to sire lambs which contribute 
heavily to the mortality tables. 

With the study leading into this chan- 
nel it seemed desirable to search the 
records again to find, if possible, an in- 
stance where the same band of ewes was 
bred to unrelated sires during each o 
two or more successive lambing se® 
sons. Such a group was located in at 
other breed—not the one thus far cor 
concerned. The infant mortality rate 
among the progeny of Ram A was 12 
percent, of ram B was 19 percent, and of 
ram C was 39 percent. A hasty remark 


The Naticnal Woo! Grower 
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should be that this is not an altogether 
fair comparison because the ewes ad- 
vanced a year in age under each sire. 
However, the difference in the rate of 
infant mortality arising from the effect 
of the three sires—whichever way one 
wishes to state it—seems too great to 
be overlooked entirely. 


By and large, these aspects, which are 
side-lights to the main thesis under dis- 
cussion, seem to indicate in no small 
way many of the factors for livability— 
or its converse, high infant mortality— 
are inheritable. Unfortunately, the 
identity of the genes responsible for in- 
herited (?) mortality among the lambs 
and the mode and manner of their in- 
heritance are not made clear by this 
analysis. The indications are that dis- 
position to abort, yean still-borns, drop 
deformed lambs, throw lambs of low 
vigor, and “get” ewes which show poor 
milk production, which lack mothering 
instinct, even to the case of consistent- 
ly “over-laying” their lamb, have the 
aspect of being inheritable defects. 


The above pursuit of the records thus 
gave another “key” for further analysis 
of the data which was originally pre- 
sented in the table at the outset of this 
discussion. Each death which occurred 
among the little lambs was reclassified 
under two headings. One was called— 
“Death-causing factors totally unrelat- 
ed to possible inheritance,” and “Death- 
causing factors which appear to be 
closely allied with inherited weakness.” 
Under this grouping it was found that 
in Flock .A, 75 percent of the mortality 
traced to factors which had the aspect 
of being inherent weakness, while 25 
percent of the mortality arose from fac- 
tors totally unrelated to any inherit- 
ance. With Flock B, the figure was 72 
percent related to inherent weakness, 
with 28 percent totally unrelated to in- 
heritance. 


Taking the above figures and apply- 
ing them it develops that 87 of the 328 
fetuses which failed to survive during 
the ten-year period died as a result of 
some outside cause such as accident, 
disease, attempts to graft an orphan, 
and the like. Similarly, 241 of the 328 
fetuses died from causes which had the 
aspect of being allied with inherent 
weakness in the parents or in the off- 
spring. 


If the foregoing is a correct analysis 
and interpretation of the results of this 
study of mortality records, then the 
tale that these dead lambs tell is, in ef- 
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fect, that the greatest hope for a reduc- 
tion in the number of infant deaths 
among little lambs lies mainly and 
plainly in BREEDING. Shepherding 
as a means of saving lambs is impor- 
tant. However, the indications are that 
all the shepherding skill that anyone 
can bestow won’t save all the lambs 
which, from their inheritance, seem 
destined to die. With inheritance in- 
volved as it seems to be perhaps any 
shepherding which results in the sav- 
ing of a weakling only pyramids the pos- 
sibility of contaminating the germ 
plasm further. Maybe such contami- 
nating influence is where the whole 
program of breeding went wrong in the 
first place. Too, the results seem to in- 
dicate plainly that since individual rams 
appear to vary widely as to their ability 
to sire lambs which will live, and be- 
cause the ram distributes his character- 
istics over the whole flock of ewes to 
which he is bred through a 50 percent 


sample of his total inheritance, selec- 
tion for high livability per each sire 
used may be the proper place to start 
any program which seeks to improve 
the livability rate of the new-borns. 
There is no better time to check on this 
matter than during lambing season. If 
the infant mortality rate is high, and 
if the shepherding is good and the feed 
is adequate, the indications are that the 
flockmaster has a breeding problem. 
Keep a check on the old ram through 
livability of progeny at lambing time; 
also, mark for removal any ewe which 
didn’t conceive, as well as those which 
give birth to weaklings, or those which 
lose their lamb from some inherent lack 
of ability to raise it. 
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BUY BONDS 

















long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


FEED AND REST 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
iles West of Kansas Cit 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and 


THUR HILL 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















ASK FOR OUR 





HAMPSHIRE RAMS CAN DO IT! 





Prove again that a good purebred sire will 


increase the value of your lamb crop by 


$1.50 to $2.00 per head, over an inferior ram. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 
BREEDERS’ LIST 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit2, Michigan 
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A RAM LIKE THIS 
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_ Around the Range Country 


You make this section of the WOOL 
GROWER. It is, in our opinion, one 
of the most interesting and valuable 
parts of the magazine. Wool growers 
like to know what their neighbors are 
getting for their lambs and wool and 
ewes; like to know what kind of weath- 
er they are having, and other news 
items. Only you can give them this in- 
formation. Won't you write the Wool 
Grower a note occasionally without 
waiting for a specific request? Please 
do. 

The summaries on conditions in 
each State during the month are based 
on the Weekly Weather and Crop Bul- 
letins of U. S. Weather Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


November commenced with hot, dry weath- 
er. Stock water was low and ranges were 
poor in lower elevations because of con- 
tinued drought. Unseasonably cold tem- 
peratures and dry weather continued 
throughout the month. Ranges were badly 
in need of water. 


CALIFORNIA 


Showers in the north with moderate tem- 
peratures caused rapid growth of grass the 
first of the month. Livestock were still 
moving down from the upper ranges as No- 
vember progressed. Pastures and ranges 
showed marked improvement in north and 
livestock were mostly in good condition. As 
November drew to a close, rain was needed 
in the south, although there was ample 
moisture in the north. Livestock were im- 
proving in the north and were poor in the 
south. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures were slightly above normal 
at the beginning of the month. Pastures and 
ranges were good, with livestock good to ex- 
cellent; heavy movement to market. Trans- 
portation of livestock slowed in mountain 
passes middle of month. Later in the month, 
some shrinkage in livestock was noted due 
to cold, windy weather. Movement to 
market still heavy. Ranges adequate, but 
snow covered. 


Glenwood Springs, Garfield County 


Feed on the fall range has been very 
good; we have had about the right 
amount of moisture (November 14). 
Alfalfa hay in the stack runs from $12 
to $16 per ton, and carloads of 41 per- 
cent soybean are available at $110 per 
ton. 

I know of no sales of yearlings raised 
in this area; however, yearlings shipped 
in are $23 to $24. The number of ewe 
lambs carried over this fall will be 
about the same as last year. Most 
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sheepmen here buy their replacements. 
We have as many coyotes in this sec- 
tion as in previous years, and more in 
some instances. 

Vernon Bruce 


IDAHO 


Mean temperatures continued above nor- 
mal, although there were freezing nights in 
southeast and the high elevations, fore part 
of November. Nearly all livestock in winter 
quarters during the month. Light to mod- 
erate precipitation, mostly snow. Snow ac- 
cumulation under way in mountains later in 
month. Continued subnormal temperatures. 


MONTANA 


Warm the first week. Precipitation light, 
except for general rain or snow in south- 
central. Livestock feed plentiful in most 
sections; livestock very good with heavy 
marketing. Cold with general snows mid- 
dle of month. Most livestock being secured 
for winter feeding; ample winter feed. 
Cloudy, cold, snowy weather reduced out- 
door activity as month waned. Livestock 
very good with some feeding required. 


Deer Lodge, Powell County 


Severe winter weather in Montana 
has necessitated supplemental feeding 
which will probably continue through- 
out its entirety. There is from 18 inch- 
es to three feet of snow on the level 
(November 30). 

Sylvan J. Pauly 


NEVADA 


Below normal temperatures with light to 
moderate precipitation. Improvement of 
ranges noted in north where heavier amounts 
fell. Livestock generally holding their own. 


NEW MEXICO 


The first week was mild, with no rain. 
Livestock good, with active shipping. As 
month progressed, temperatures averaged 
well below normal with minimum near zero 
in north. Scattered light snow flurries and 
considerable high winds. Continued cold 
toward end of month. Light snow in moun- 
tains. Winter ranges and pastures in south 
short with supplemental feeding required. 


Roswell, Chaves County 


My 1947 clip had a 62 percent shrink- 
age and brought 42 cents per pound, a 
four-cent increase over last year’s 
price. Each fleece brought $4.62, com- 
pared to $3.74 a year ago. I find in most 
instances that the appraiser’s estimate 


and the core test were about the same, 
varying in some cases. The clip was 
handled through the CCC. 

Feed conditions are poor in some 
areas in southwestern New Mexico, 
Generally, conditions are poor com. 
pared to previous years (November 
17). 


Alfalfa hay is $35, and concentrates 
are available at $80 per ton. Crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes are selling 
at $20 per head. In September, fine. 
wool yearling ewes sold at $18.50. 

The number of ewes bred this fall was 
about 50 percent under last year’s num- 
ber. About the same number of ewe 
lambs were carried over. Drouth is 
responsible for the decrease. 

Coyotes afford very little trouble in 
this section. 

William C. Treat 


OREGON 


Light precipitation with beginning of No 
vember. Some snow in higher mountains, 
Pastures and ranges much improved. Live- 
stock good condition. Light to moderate 
rain daily west of Cascade, occasional show- 
ers in east, mid-November. Pastures, rang- 
es and livestock very good; winter feeding 
starting in northeast. Continued rains last 
of month. 


Burns, Harney County 


My 1947 clip has been appraised with 
a 60 percent shrink. It brought 42% 
cents per pound this year, compared 
to 45 cents a year ago, and it was 
shipped to the same firm. I received 
$4.20 per fleece. 


At this writing (November 1), our 
ranges are in fine shape with green 
feed comparable to that in the spring, 
as a result of two weeks of rain during 
October. Summer forage on the na 
tional forest was about normal. 


A few ewe lambs have been sold at 
$20 per head; yearlings at $25. The 
sheep population in this section is near 
the vanishing point. Ten years ago the 
sheep in this county numbered 150,000 
and today the number stands at 15,000. 
However, I think the bottom has been 
reached, and present demand is strong 
for yearling ewes and ewe lambs. 
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We still have plenty of coyotes, but 
the poisoning campaign we carry on 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
showing results. 

The sheepherder situation is serious. 
In the past, nearly all of our herders 
were Basque and Irish. They are get- 
ting old, and there are no new recruits 
to take their places 

Peter Obiague 


Silver Lake, Lake County 


Outlook for feed on the winter range 
is not very good (October 29) due to 
dry weather. This situation has caused 
the prices of hay and grain to increase. 

No one kept ewe lambs this fall in 
this section. Fine-wool yearling ewes 
are $20 per head, and crossbred: (white- 
faced) yearling ewes are $22. Ewes 
bred this fall number 30 percent less 
than a year ago, mostly because of the 
lack of profit. 

My wool sold at 44 cents per pound, 
tallying with last year’s price. It was 
graded medium-fine, with a 63 percent 
shrink. Fleeces were $3.96 each. 

Corn and sheep cubes used as winter 
feed are available. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is $25 per ton. 

The coyote situation is plenty tough. 
I would say the Taylor Grazing Act is 
mostly responsible for the decline of 
sheep numbers in the range country. 

J. W. O’Keeffe 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cloudy early in month. Moderate to lo- 
cally heavy rains in east; light in west. 
Livestock in good condition. Light rains 
to light to heavy snow second week. Mois- 
ture beneficial to build up surface soil. 

Hauling fodder to feed lots with some 
feeding necessary. Moderate to heavy snow 
later in month. Grazing fair. Snow cover 
5 to 14 inches. 


TEXAS 


Soil moisture critically low in northeast. 
Feed prospects for State as whole gloomy 
early in month. Supplemental feeding gen- 
eral. Rains in areas of northeast middle 
of month; dry elsewhere. Ranges and pas- 
ture grass improved in north and northeast; 
poor elsewhere. 

General rains two days, later in month, 
with another period of cloudy, rainy weath- 
er made more optimistic agricultural out- 
look for entire State. Rains helpful to 
range and pasture grass but in most areas 
came too late to be of much benefit. Live- 
stock in general shrinking. 


WEST TEXAS 


A slow, soaking rain fell over West 
Texas the latter part of November (the 
2lst), putting moisture in the soil and 
placing some water into creeks, rivers, 
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surface tanks and lakes. This rain is 
considered by some observers as the 
best in this section of the State this 
year, and a “boon to range, short ranch- 
ers and bare-fielded farmers.” 


—San Angelo Standard 


Brady, McCulloch County 


I received 47.97 cents per pound, 
gross, for 12-months’ wool, and 48.40 
cents per pound for 8-months’ wool, as 
against 50.31 cents per pound, gross, 
for 12 months’ wool a year ago. My en- 
tire clip was handled through the 
Cz. 


Feed on the winter range is short— 
much shorter than during November in 
previous years. The outlook is fair but 
more rain is needed (November 18). 

We are able to buy cottonseed cake, 
at $100 per ton, for winter use. 

Fine-wool and crossbred (white- 


faced) yearling ewes are going at $20 
per head. Ewe lambs, 20 percent below 
last year’s number, were carried over 
this fall. Due to the high cost of feed 
and unsatisfactory labor, the number 
of ewes bred will be 25 percent under 
last year’s. 


G. R. White 
UTAH 


Growth of range favored by good rains 
first of November. Livestock moving to 
markets or feedlots. Daily precipitation in 
north increased soil moisture. Light snow 
and rain in later weeks beneficial to ranges. 
Abundance of feed and water on ranges. 


Kanosh, Millard County 


Feed conditions are good (November 
18), but we are facing a very serious 
condition with homesteaders filing on 
tracts of land within our allotments. 


Taft Paxton 


Richfield, Sevier County 


Very few ewe lambs were carried 
over this year—no more than last year, 
and there were 5 percent fewer ewes 
for breeding this fall. Coyote numbers 
are down to the minimum, and there 
are ample herders. 

We have had plenty of moisture, and 
prospects are good for the winter (No- 
vember 21) unless we have an over- 
dose of snow and cold weather. 


Joseph Richenbach 


WASHINGTON 


Locally heavy frosts fore part of month. 
Precipitation generally and nearly every 
day. Pastures benefited by rains. First 
general snow of season came middle of 
month in northwest highlands. Tempera- 
tures below normal late in month. Consid- 
erable snow in cold sections. 


Palouse, Whitman County 


There is excellent, green feed on the 
winter ranges (November 11). Mild 
weather with plenty of rain prevailed 
throughout October, producing a won- 
derful new growth of grass. Forage on 
the summer range was not too good be- 
cause of hot weather early in the sea- 
son. 

In 1946 we carried over 325 ewe 
lambs; and in 1947, 650 are being car- 
ried over. 

We bred 2100 ewes last year, and 
2300 this year, in order to balance our 
summer bands. 

My wool was graded to five grades, 
with a shrink ranging from 55 percent 
to 71 percent. The 30 cents per pound 
received this year was less than the 42 
cents received in 1946. Fleeces brought 
$3.85 each, as compared to $4.75 a year 
ago. 

Grain and peas are fed during the 
winter, and we have had no trouble 
obtaining them. Stacked alfalfa is $21 
per ton. 


D. F. Lange 
Adrian, Grant County 


The weather is fine here (November 
20). Grass is the best I have ever seen 
in the fall. Hay seems to be plentiful. 

There aren’t many sheep wintering 
here. I have one band of ewes. Young 
ewes are scarce. 


My wool sold for 40 cents per pound 
and lambs sold for 20 cents. Due to 
the scarcity of hunters, coyotes are 
plentiful. 


Joe W. Hodgen 
Goldendale, Klickitat County 


We had an unusually early fall rain 
in September, which was followed with 
continuous rains, and as a result, we 
have experienced the wettest fall in 
many years. Our grass and grain is 
the best I have ever seen for this time 
of year in this mid-Columbia area (No- 
vember 26). Unfortunately, not all of 
it will be used, due to the continued 
liquidation of our sheep. Very few 
replacements of breeding ewes: have 
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been made. Many old broken-mouthed 
ewes have been left in the bands and 
re-bred. Less than the usual number 
of ewe lambs have been purchased for 
replacement purposes, and, of those on 
hand, some will get fat on the pastures 
and be slaughtered. 

The many local problems which 
arise in the industry can be solved at 
the local level and do not alarm us. It 
is the national picture in our industry 
that keeps us awake nights and seems 
to become more complicated as time 
goes on. We seem to be driven relent- 
lessly by economic pressures toward 
continued liquidation of our flocks. It 
has already gone too far, but, unless 
we get two things soon, it will continue: 

1. We need younger, capable, depend- 
able help for herders and packers for 
our sheep—young men who can see a 


future in the range sheep business and” 


will take it up as a career. (Most of the 
range sheepmen who have reached the 
meridian of life today started that 
way.) If sheepmen could see a solu- 
tion to this one problem they would re- 
invest in sheep today. 

2. We need a settled national policy 
for wool. I, personally, favor a pro- 
tective tariff on wool to the extent of 
the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad and the elimination of all 
other confusing and misleading make- 
shifts. That is what we are entitled to, 
and is all we are entitled to. I feel the 
same should be true with all other ag- 
ricultural products. 

In the case of exportable surpluses, 
such as wheat, there should be an ex- 
port subsidy. 

This is the most direct and simple 
approach to the problem and it would 
enable us to rid ourselves of a horde 
of parasitic, bureaucratic. jobholders 
and release them to their place in pro- 
ductive enterprise where they are 
needed. 

R. A. Jackson 


WYOMING 


Warm for season as November com- 
menced. Range forage good. Livestock 
very good; some moving to winter ranges. 
Second week cold and stormy. Considerable 
snow and wind. Storms and snow covered 
ranges, requiring feeding of livestock, al- 
though livestock in very good shape. Tem- 
peratures averaged 9° below normal as 
month waned. Most of State snow-covered, 
causing some livestock feeding locally. End 
of month temperatures 13° below normal. 
Most ranges snow covered; required live- 
stock feeding. Livestock still in good shape. 
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Douglas, Converse County 


We have lots of snow in this section, 
with more snow falling every few days 
(November 16). The weather is cold- 
er than is normally the case, and feed 
will be short if the snow continues. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is $15 to $20; 
while concentrated feeds run $108 per 
ton. 

Very few crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes are available at $23 per 
head. About the same number of ewe 
lambs was carried over this fall as a 
year ago. There will probably be a 
ten percent decrease in the number of 
ewes bred, due to the building up of 
cattle herds and reducing sheep num- 
bers. Low income from wool is also 
responsible. 

At the present time we have a suf- 
ficient number of herders, but good 
ones are hard to get. The coyotes are 
pretty well cleaned up in this area. 

All of my 1947 clip was handled 
through the CCC, but returns are not 
available as vet. 

Elmer Cowell 


Rawlins, Carbon County 


For forty years wool growers have 
sought a name for their product un- 
adulterated in fabrics and now, as far 
as law is concerned, that goal is almost 
reached. The Wool Labeling Act is law 
of the land as firmly established as the 
Pure Food Law. And yet with this pro- 
tection of law, the consumer is not fully 
protected in his or her right to buy wool 
products made of new wool free from 
reworked wool or mill waste. This is 
because of confusion in the minds of 
consumers as to the meaning of the 
wool terms in the labeling act and of 
the meaning of the term “virgin wool” 
as defined by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


This confusion relative to wool terms 
is brought deliberately about by a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation. Some con- 
spired to fool consumers while others 
in their ignorance acted as carriers of 
false information. 


The definitions for wool, reprocessed 
wool and reused wool in the labeling act 
are confusing and it is not hard to fur- 
ther confuse. The only way that one 
can arrive at the meaning of the term 
“wool” in the labeling act is to carefully 
study the definitions for “wool,” “repro- 
cessed wool,” and “reused wool,” as the 
last two modify the first. The term 
“wool” means any wool and certain 


specialty fibers which have not been re. 
covered from any woven or felted wool 
product. The term “reprocessed wool” 
means wool fiber which has been re. 
covered from new or unused woven or 
felted wool products. By law this re. 
covered wool fiber must be labeled 
“reprocessed wool,” therefore cannot be 
labeled “wool.” And then study the def. 
inition for “reused wool,” which is 
wool which has been recovered from 
spun, knitted, woven or felted wool 
products. This recovered fiber must 
be labeled “reused wool” so cannot be 
called “wool.” 


After all this study of wool terms you 
wind up with “wool” meaning new wool 
and recovered wool from new or un- 
used knit goods and any kind of mill 
waste which has not been woven or 
felted. A wool product could be law- 
fully labeled as “all wool” and be made 
entirely of wool recovered from new or 
unused knit goods or entirely of mill 
waste or a mixture of these. 

The term “virgin wool” is defined by 
the Federal Trade Commission to mean 
only new wool which has never pre- 
viously been processed in any way. 
This would mean no mill waste, no re- 
covered wool. Surely there is a vast 
difference in the definitions of the 
terms “wool” and “virgin wool,” yet 
over the nation sales people tell con- 
sumers that wool means virgin wool. 
These sales people think they are tell- 
ing the truth because that is what they 
were told by those who conspire to con- 
fuse. This universally used false state- 
ment is injurious to consumers and pro- 
ducers of wool and should be fought 
by organizations of both. 

Many organizations, friendly and un- 
friendly, have helped to promote this 
confusion. Among 
American Farm Bureau, American 
Wool Council, Montgomery Ward, 
Sears Roebuck, University of Wyom- 
ing, Consumer’s Council, Arlington 
Mills and the International Wool Sec- 
retariat. 


All of the above named organizations 
have been guilty of adding to the con- 
fusion in the minds of consumers by 
giving publicity to the statement that 
“Now wool means virgin wool,” or de- 
fining these terms synonymously. 
Montgomery Ward and Sears use the 
synonymous definition in their cata- 
logs. The American Wool Council, Ar- 
lington Mills and the International 
Wool Secretariat have been guilty of 
misquoting the legal definition of “re- 
processed wool.” Each in its publicity 
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has used the word “knitted” in that def- 
inition while the word “knitted” does 
not so appear in the labeling act. It 
would be a better law if it did but the 
word is not there. If the word “knit- 
ted” were in the definition for “repro- 
cessed wool,” then recovered wool fib- 
er would have to be called reprocessed 
and could not be called wool. 

In this matter it would be well for the 
sheep that they separate themselves 
from the goats and put out exact infor- 
mation on the labeling act in order to 
clear up this planned confusion. 


Kleber H. Hadsell 
Cokeville, Lincoln County 


Our sheep are going to winter range 
in very good condition (Nov. 8). With 
not more than two-thirds of the usual 


We had good weather until Novem- 
ber 5. Pasturing has been good (No- 
vember 10). Fat lambs were contract- 
ed at $24, compared to $22.50 a year 
ago. 

Ninety percent of the feeder lambs 
have been sold on contract at $20, and 
95 percent of the fat lambs have been 
marketed to date. 

Shorn yearlings are going to $22 to 
$24. 

Wardell Clinger 


McKinley, Converse County 


Winter has finally set in in our part 
of the country. It is snowing a little 


though it might be a long long winter. 

We have had the heaviest snow on 
the ranch that I have seen for a long 
time. The ground has been covered 
with snow for over two weeks. It com- 
menced to snow the day before yester- 
day (November 21) and has snowed 
almost constantly since and, as a result 
we have about 18 inches of snow on the 
level. Fortunately, I have a bob-sled 
here and we are feeding with a bob- 
sled. Roads are blocked. The weather 
forecast for the next five days this 
morning indicated that we might get 
more snow and below normal tempera- 
tures. It was 10° above this morning, 
but there is just too much snow. 








number of sheep grazing these ranges, 
and with excellent feed, we have high 
hopes of wintering the herds without 
concentrated feed. I cannot see much 
chance of the sheep population increas- 
ing or the industry becoming more 
stable with Government propaganda 
on meat prices and a cut of 25 percent 
in the tariff on wool. 

The weather has been variable. We 
had a good fall with the needed amount 
of moisture. 

Summer forage was better this sea- 
son. It has been a good year for need- 
ed rain and light use of the range. How- 
ever, it was too wet and cold in the high 
country. The lambs off the summer 
range were heavy. 

The number of ewe lambs this year 
is about the same as in 1946. A small 
decrease, possibly up to 5 percent, is 
noted in the number of ewes bred. 

My wool had a shrink ranging from 
52 percent to 63 percent, all grades. It 
brought 43.20 cents to 49.61 cents at 
Boston, which is 1% cents less than a 
year ago. The $4.17 per fleece was also 
less than in 1946. I did not ask for 
reappraisal. The core test showed two 
to four percent greater shrink on the 
medium grades than did the appraiser’s 
estimate. 

We feed corn during the winter, but 
Ihave not tried to buy any this year. 
Alfalfa in the stack is $20. 

There are fewer coyotes in the sec- 
tions well-covered with 1080 and Thal- 
lium. Results are very encouraging. 

A. A. Covey. 


Etna, Lincoln County 


I have no returns on my 1947 wool 
clip as yet. My wool brought 46.72 
cents per pound in 1946. 
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every day and it begins to look as J. B. Wilson 
p Disease 
This article on Pregnancy Disease (breast) or may be out flat on the side. 


was clipped from the January 8 issue 


-of the Idaho Wool Growers Bulletin. 


It was written by Scott B. Brown, 
D.V.M., Inspector in charge of the 
Idaho State Sheep Commission. 

T this season of the year when the 

sheepmen are making preparation 
for the new lamb crop, it might be well 
to give some time and attention to a 
condition with which we are more or 
less familiar and one of the greatest 
problems the sheep raiser has to con- 
tend with. The disease is commonly 
known as Pregnancy Disease. 

The condition usually affects ewes of 
from three to six years of age and is 
most prevalent in ewes which are car- 
rying two lambs. The mortality runs 
as high as 95 per per cent, but if treat- 
ment is given when the first symptoms 
are noted, about 85 per cent can be 
saved. 


Symptoms 


The symptoms are lack of appetite, 
standing off and apart from the rest of 
the flock; the ears are cold and clammy, 
much like a cow’s ears feel when she is 
down with milk fever. Constipation is 
prevalent in most cases. The animal 
shows signs of dizziness and blindness. 
Paralysis of the hind legs and posterior 
parts of the body are noticed and the 
animal may fall helpless to the ground. 
The ewe may lie on the sternum 


This condition may last from one to 
ten days. 

If lambing should occur during the 
early stages of the disease, recovery 
often follows. The lambs born under 
these conditions, however, are weak 
and usually die. 


The post-mortem picture usually 
shows the liver thickened, soft, and of 
a light yellowish brown color. The fat 
has a dull mottled appearance and the 
kidneys correspond to the liver in color 
and consistency. 


Prevention 


There is much more satisfaction in 
preventing this disease than in trying 
to treat it after it has made its appear- 
ance. The preventive measures should 
begin early in pregnancy. Throughout 
this period the ewes should be on a 
well-balanced ration, especially is this 
true where ewes do not have access to 
good green pastures. Besides being fed 
a liberal amount of good legume hay, 
it is advised that during the last month 
or two of pregnaney, they should re- 
ceive from one fourth to one pound of 
oats a day. With the grain ration a 
small amount of molasses should be fed 
daily; perhaps one to two ounces. This 
will assist in furnishing the sugar that 
is necessary in the process of meta- 
bolism. It is most essential that the 
ewes have exercise amounting to at 
least one quarter of a mile aday. This 
may be accomplished by feeding them 
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some distance from the watering place 
or the bedding ground. 


Treatment 


Treatment after the animal has gone 
down is generally considered useless, 
as the function of the liver has already 
been greatly impaired. 


One of the simplest and most effec- 
tive treatments consists of two to four 
ounces of molasses given as a drench 
once daily. This treatment should be 
given in the early stages of the disease. 
Some authorities claim good results fol- 
lowing the injection of from 50 to 125 
cubic centimeters of Calcium Glucgo- 
nate with dextrose. This may be given 
in the axillary space (under the arm.) 

It may be needless to say that good 
dry quarters with plenty of bedding 
should be provided and that the drink- 
ing water should have the chill taken 
off. Salt should be kept constantly ac- 
cessible to the ewes. If preventive 
measures are taken early, heavy losses 
may be averted. 





Columbia Sales 


HE first Northwest Registered Co- 
lumbia Sheep Show and Sale 
(Canby, Oregon, November 1 and 2) 
is reported as setting an excellent pace 
for such events in the future. Spon- 
sored by the Oregon Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association and the Western 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association, 
the sale brought 55 ewes and 3 rams 
from seven Montana breeders to make 
an average of $183.36. The champion 
ram of the show, and also the highest 
priced individual, was a yearling con- 
signed by John Norton of Bozeman, 
Montana. H. D. Hamilton of Diamond, 
Oregon, made the successful bid on it, 
$500. C. S. Miller of Paisley, Oregon, 
bought the second high ram at $350 
from W. A. Denecke of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. The third ram offered by Quinten 
Larsen of Galata brought $200. The 
average on the three rams was $350. 
The champion ewe, a two-year-old, 
consigned by Ernest and Thain White 
of Kalispell, Montana, brought $325, 
the high price, from Hugh Smith of 
Yamhill, Oregon. W. A. Denecke sold 
two yearling ewes at $300 each, one to 
Paul Lucht, Molalla, Oregon, and the 
other to C. S. Miller. The average on 
all the ewes, which were bred, was 
$174.27. R. E. Brown, H. T. Porter, N. 


ao 


L. Towne, all of Bozeman, Montana, al- 
so had entries in the sale. 

Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork, 
Utah, took top honors at the Second 
Annual Western Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Show and Sale (Ogden, Utah, 
November 15-17). His yearling ram, 
the champion of the show, was bid up 
to $1,000 in the sale, with Abe Hatch, 
who runs sheep at Vernal, Utah, and 
Rangely, Colorado, the successful bid- 
der. Bradford also exhibited the cham- 
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pion ewe, a yearling for which Boh 
Shawn of Monte Vista, Colorado, paid 
$525. W.A. Denecke of Bozeman, Mon. 
tana, sold a yearling ram at $225 ang 
the average on the 15 rams sold was 
$188. 

Pete Thomas of Malad, Idaho, sold 
a yearling ewe at $350, and Cy Young 
of St. Anthony, Idaho, and N. L. Towne 
of Bozeman, Montana, each sold a two. 
year-old ewe at $260. The average on 
the 89 ewes sold was $119. The average 
of the sale as a whole was $129 on 104 
head. In addition to the consignors 
named above, entries were also made 
by J. W. Anderson and E. H. Street of 
Richfield, Utah, Mark Hanson of Span- 
ish Fork, Utah, and Les Young of §¢t, 
Anthony, Idaho. 
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Use of British Breeds 
in Australia 
BORDER Leicesters are the most pop- 
ular breed of sheep for siring fat 
lambs in the State of Victoria, Au- 
stralia. While Australia is primarily 
known as a fine-wool producing coun- 
try, most wheat and sheep producers 
in Victoria lean toward the production 
of fat lambs rather than that of fine 
wool, although present high wool prices 
are reported as tempting them toward 
the latter type of production. 

Victoria is the third largest sheep 
province of Australia. The latest live- 
stock census, published in the Pastoral 
Review of August 16, 1947, gives the 
sheep population of New South Wales 
as 44,076,000 as of March 31, 1946; that 
of Queensland as 18,943,762 on the 
above date; that of Victoria as 16,598, 
490 as of March 31, 1947 (correct date); 
and the total for Australia as 98,339, 
618 head, as against 105,370,865 in 1945. 
Chief cause of the reduction of course 
is the heavy drought of a couple of 
years ago. 

In 1942, around 6,000,000 ewes in Vic- 
toria were mated with British breeds 
for the production of fat lambs. The 
latest statistics show that 18 percent of 
the British rams used in Victoria are 
Southdowns; 22 percent Dorset Horns; 
and 37 percent, Border Leicesters. In 
some parts of the province where wet 
and cool conditions prevail, an in- 
creased use of Romney Marshes is not- 
ed—that is, from three percent in 1940 
to 10 percent in 1947. There has also 
been increased use of the Corriedale as 
a dual-purpose sheep in many districts 
of Victoria. 


The National Wool Grower 
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THIS THANKSGIVING 


Once again it is Thanksgiving in the homes of 
America. This special occasion began with the early 
Pilgrims who were grateful for the blessings of a 
free land and offered humble thanks for another 
harvest. Through the years, Thanksgiving has been 
a day of rich tradition and meaning for American 
families. 

Because of the world food crisis and the urgent 
need and concern for food in all parts of the world, 
this Thanksgiving takes on renewed significance 
and gives added meaning to the prayer, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” America stands almost 
alone in having ample food for her people—and is 
one of the few nations that is sharing with others. 


On this Thanksgiving, our nation is mindful of 
the great service that farmers, ranchers and their 
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families have rendered in the production of food. 
In spite of unusual obstacles and handicaps, this 
year’s harvest of food and feed crops exceeded pre- 
war average production by nearly one-third. Hard 
work and better farming methods accomplished 
this task. 

American families are especially grateful this 
Thanksgiving for an adequate supply of nutritious 
food and give thanks for another bountiful harvest. 
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PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 
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CHICAGO! 


The (ountrys Largest Lwe Stockh Market 


Here the free play of supply 
‘and demand makes certain the 
highest return for your ship- 
ments. 


Prices move up only through 
competition — NEVER where 


competition is absent or weak. 


Or. the Chicago market there 
are many bids on your con- 
signments before they are 


finally sold. 


Without doubt, these competi- | 
tive bids by great groups of 


buyers increase your dollar 
returns. 


The Live Stock Farmer Best Serves His Own 





Interests By Shipping to the Central Market 





WHERE GREAT COMPETITION EXISTS 








